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EDUARD YEFIMOV 


VASILY SHUKSHIN 


“I will make every effort 
to tell the truth as I know it 
about the people amongst 
whom I am living.” 


Vasily Shuk shin 


A SON OF HIS PEOPLE 


(Introduction) 


The common people have always 
been a rich source of gifted singers, 
musicians and story-tellers who give 
artistic form to their nation’s dreams 
and ideals, their conception of good 
and evil, the firm faith in the eventual 
triumph of right and in the establish- 
ment of a society built on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. From generation to genera- 
tion the people have handed on myths 
and legends, fairy stories and parables, 
songs and sagas—the accumulated ex- 
perience which constitutes their spirit- 
ual wealth and which helps them to 
understand the meaning and the pur- 
pose of life, to understand the past 
and to foresee the future, to achieve 


a true awareness of their place in history. The 
names of such singers, poets and story-tellers 
are cherished by the people from whom they 
sprang, they epitomise not only the genius of 
their own nation, but the spiritual wealth of 
all mankind. 

Every new generation produces its own tal- 
ented artists, who represent a continuity of 
tradition and folk-memory and are, in their 
way, chroniclers of the history of mankind. 

In Russia this chronicle was first kept by 
anonymous authors of songs and tales, by wan- 
dering minstrels and story-tellers, and later by 
writers and poets of international repute such 
as Lomonosov, Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, 
Chekhov, Gorky, Mayakovsky, Blok, Esenin 
and many others. 

Among the present-day Soviet writers and 
artists who have made their vivid and original 
contribution to the Russian cultural tradition, 
the name of Vasily Shukshin stands out in 
bold relief. 

Shukshin the writer has become an inte- 
gral part of our literature in the best tradition 
of Russian realism, and the comparison of his 
art to that of Maxim Gorky, advanced by the 
Soviet writer and critic Alexander Ovcharenko, 
is well-founded, although Shukshin has a way 
with words and an individuality very much his 
own. Shukshin the director has created a whole 
cinematographic world full of specifically Shuk- 
shin types and situations. As an actor he has 
enriched the Soviet school of acting by an in- 
depth portrayal of the emotional world of his 
characters, a tradition that has ever been the 


foundation of all that was best in the performing 
arts in Russia, and that will be forever bound up 
with such names as Pavel Mochalov, Vasily 
Karatygin, Mikhail Shchepkin and, of course, 
most especially by Konstantin Stanislavsky, 
the originator of the world-famous “method”. 

Of prime importance to his art and a unique 
feature of. his personality is the unity of his 
three essences (writer-actor-director) sustained 
by the integrity of his world outlook and 
sound sociological, aesthetic and moral convic- 
tions, which determined the tenor of his life 
and work. For this reason it seems useful to look 
at Shukshin’s work as an indivisible whole in 
which his stories serve as a kind of launching 
pad for the scenarios of his films (which does 
not in any way detract from their value as 
literature), the scenarios turn into films, and 
the characters born of his imagination are 
frequently conceived with an eye to his own 
skills as an actor. In so far as the main subject 
of this book is Shukshin’s work for the cinema, 
what we have to say of his writing will neces- 
sarily be treated in less detail. Nevertheless, in 
discussing Shukshin’s work for the screen, we 
shall constantly bear in mind that he is also 
one of our most talented contemporary men of 
letters. 


Chapter I 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF LIFE 


Vasily Shukshin was born on 25 
July, 1929 into a peasant family in 
the large village of Srostki not far 
from the town of Biysk in the Altai 
Mountains. Shukshin believed that his 
forefathers had come to these austere 
and beautiful Siberian parts from 
Central Russia, from the Volga. 
In his novel I Came to Gwe You 
Freedom (‘Ya prishol dat vam volyu’’) 
he mentions a village called Shuksha 
on the banks of a little river of the 
same name, a tributary of the Sura, 
itself a tributary of the Volga. The 
peasants there grew hemp from which 
they manufactured string and ropes. 
After a great fire which destroyed 
almost all the houses, the villagers 
went their separate ways in search 
of work. Some of them, having heard 
of rich lands far away, set off for 
Siberia. They trekked long and stub- 
bomly, putting up temporary dwel- 
lings in which to sit out the winters, 
getting their food by hunting. On the 
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road new families were formed, children born. 
And they went further and further. 

Amongst these rugged people, unafraid to 
venture ‘‘to the ends of the earth’’, walked the 
Shukshins, the writer’s forefathers. 

The exceptional beauty of the country round 
about his native village held Shukshin in thrall 
all his life and inspired him in his work. His 
first film (if one discounts his diploma work) 
called There Is Such a Lad (‘‘Zhivyot takoy 
paren’’) was made in the Altai, on the Chuysky 
highway, a strikingly beautiful stretch of road 
“like a whiplash across the mountains’. The 
film opens with a poetic paean of praise to this 
road, laid along the bank of the river Katun. 
The road ‘“‘draws one to it, seduces the young 
in heart with its stories of danger and its sublime 
beauty. It is enough to look down but once 
from the top of the pass to feel a blood-chilling 
fascination, and again comes the call to shake 
off fear and to set eyes on the naked morning 
grandeur of the mountains and to feel, with 
your every fibre, the healing freshness of this 
impossible steepness... 

“There is a river in the Altai—the Katun! A 
river, white with anger, leaping over stones, hurl- 
ing itself at their cold breasts in high, furious 
waves, roaring—tearing its way out of the moun- 
tains. Then all of a sudden, in the valley, it 
grows tame and all is silent, you can hear a duck 
dabbling on the other side of the islet. The river 
is at rest. Clean, translucent, every pebble is 
visible on the ‘bottom, every grain of sand... 

‘And so they are running side by side through 
the mountains—the river and the road. When 
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you look at them you think for some reason 
that they are brother and sister, or lovers, or on 
the contrary, bitter enemies, Him and Her, 
bound together for their sins for ever and ever 
by some malevolent force... They are like living 
beings to you, the road and the river. Poets of 
the region sing them, but words pale before the 
earth’s beauty.”’* 

All Shukshin’s best works are filled with this 
overflowing love for his homeland. Throughout 
his life and work his thoughts returned constant- 
ly to the hard but happy years of his childhood, 
when he himself lived on the banks of the Katun, 
and to the most vividly remembered incidents 
from the lives of his relatives and friends. 
Always, he felt most acutely the tie which 
bound him to his home, his family and the 
countryside in which he had grown up. When, in 
the difficult years after the war, he was obliged 
to leave his father’s house and his native village 
to get work in the town, he felt a kind of home- 
sickness that was to remain with him always as 
a sense of guilt and loss. Over and over again, 
Vasily Shukshin would return in his artistic 
works, in articles and interviews, to thoughts 
of home... 

Shukshin’s early years in his native village had 
a decisive influence on all his further develop- 
ment as an artist, formed his world outlook, 
his notions of good and evil, of what life is all 
about and of the eternal nature of human values. 
The power of the Altai, renewed after the 


* V.Shukshin. Kinopovesti (Stories bor films), Moscow, 
1975, p. 5. 
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storm of the 1917 Revolution, and the great 
inner strength of its people, passed into his 
flesh and blood, became the main — support 
and guiding star in his life and work. 

Vasily Shukshin was the first child of very 
young parents. His father was only sixteen, 
his mother eighteen. Three years later they had 
a daughter, Natasha. Hard working peasants, 
they were among the first to join a collective 
farm in 1930. Gradually they built up a home 
for themselves and their children. Very early, 
however, when Vasily was only four years old, 
he lost his father. All the care for the family 
fell on the shoulders of his mother, Maria 
Shukshina (née Popova). It was very hard to work 
on the collective farm and look after her home 
and children. Only thanks to the help of the 
collective farm and of relatives did she manage to 
rise above the tragedy and to survive the struggle. 

As his mother’s sister, Avdotya (Darya) Popo- 
va remembers, Vasily was often ailing, subject 
to colds and chills. At that time there were very 
few doctors and Maria had to practise home 
cures. “Maria would warm up a barrelful of wa- 
ter,’ Darya would recount, “sprinkle in some 
mustard and steam the little lad till the fever 
was all gone. And before you knew it he’d be 
up and about, full of mischief he was, but lovely. 
Stubborn as a mule, but you could do anything 
you liked with him by kindness.’’* 

It was difficult to live without a man in the 
house and when Pavel Kuksin, a man from the 


* N. Tolchonova. Slovo o Shukshine (A Word about Shuk- 
shin), Moscow, 1982, p. 12. 
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same village, proposed to Maria she agreed to 
become his wife. In the cycle of autobiographi- 
cal stories “From the Childhood of Ivan Popov”, 
Vasily Shukshin retells some of the most memo- 
rable incidents of his childhood with sadness 
and warmth. In one of these stories he recalls: 
“I took a dislike to my stepfather... Now I know 
that he was aman of rare heart—kindly, loving... 
A young man, a bachelor, he took responsibil- 
ity for my mother with two children”’.* When 
this industrious and caring stepfather entered 
the household, things began to look up. Pavel 
gave the children agreat deal of attention, taught 
them to be honest, to work with a good will and 
to respect their elders. 

His mother’s family with their strongly tradi- 
tional way of life had a very great influence on 
the formation of Vasily Shukshin’s personality. 
From his earliest childhood, Vasily strove eager- 
ly to absorb the basic tenets of peasant life, to 
imitate the grown-ups in everything, to learn 
from them. In those years, too, his attitude to 
art began to take form, art as an integral and 
important part of the day-to-day peasant life, 
unthinkable without work, songs, table talk, 
long tales and traditional feast-days. It was the 
art of the people that formed the nourishing 
subsoil of Shukshin’s gifts as writer, dramatist, 
director and actor. 

His understanding of art, virtually absorbed 
with his mother’s milk, is vividly evident in all 
Shukshin’s works, which continue and develop 


* V. Shukshin. Do tretytkh petukhov (Before Third Cock- 
crow), Moscow, 1976, p. 9. 
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the best Russian folk traditions. All his life he was 
to be allergic to the least false note, mannered 
ornament or over-complication in art, he was 
always at odds with those who disguise the ab- 
sence of deep thought and strong, sincere feel- 
ing by elaborate, formal structures. 

A particularly important influence was the 
popular art of spinning a good yarn. His excellent 
memory retained all the stories told by his 
mother, who undoubtedly had a real gift for re- 
counting things that had actually happened. She 
was also very good at telling her dreams to 
which she would give a genuinely artistic finish. 
We have proof of this in Shukshin’s “Mother’s 
Dreams” (“Sny materi’) in which he has faith- 
fully reproduced all the beauty and originality 
of her style. 

From his early years Vasily was taught to bear 
his part in the daily grind of agricultural labour. 
He worked on an equal footing with the grown- 
ups out in the fields, helping to plough and to 
sow, to mow and to bring in the harvest. His 
chief delights, however, were the brief respites 
from work for a smoke or a bite to eat, when 
friendly talks would grow as if of themselves 
into all kinds of yams and stories, some true, 
others most improbable. But, as Shukshin partic- 
ularly emphasised, the story-teller’s primary 
ambition was not to show off his own rt, 
but rather to communicate something new, 
interesting or useful to other people. “The 
story was to stir the soul, to go straight to the 
heart of the listeners, to bring them comfort, 
solace, to teach them something, share some- 
thing which was important to the story-teller 
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himself, which demanded to be told... 

“The folk tradition of story-telling requires 
a sense of drama. The teller must be an actor, or 
rather a whole one-man theatre. He makes up 
situations and acts out dialogues for all the 
characters in his story and keeps up a running 
commentary on the action at the same time. 
Even when and if the narrator has undertaken 
an account of some real-life event, he will give 
a tremendously vivid, salty version of the event, 
introducing the most improbable complications 
to the poimt of hyperbolic exaggeration and 
persuasive fictions.’’* 

The school of story-telling, of “the one-man 
theatre” which Shukshin went through in his 
childhood, undoubtedly exercised a decisive 
influence on all sides of his many-faceted work 
as author and actor. 

Very early he conceived a great passion for 
reading. He learnt to read before going to school 
and read so much that his mother became quite 
anxious for his health. In the autobiographical 
story “Gogol and Raika the Cow” (‘‘Gogol i 
Rayka”), Shukshin recalls that he literally fell 
upon books, and read them unselectively, one 
after the other. He devoured books so quickly 
that the librarian doubted he had actually read 
them through and refused to give him new ones 
until he had finished the old. So he would have 
to wait a day or two before being allowed to 
change his book. 

To begin with, Maria was pleased to see her son 


* V. Fomin. Peresechenie paralleinykh (Where Parallel 
Lines Meet), Moscow, 1979, p. 9. 
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reading so much. However, when it came out 
that his studies at school were suffering, the 
sternest measures were taken to discourage his 
passion for reading. He was no longer admitted 
to the library, and his mother categorically for- 
bade him to read books not in the school sylla- 
bus. True, these measures failed to produce the 
required results. Vasily simply learnt to slip 
the book he happened to be reading, which he 
would borrow from friends, inside the loose 
cover of one of his textbooks, and happily con- 
tinued reading what he liked, confident of his 
impunity. 

Happily this craze for devouring every book 
that came his way regardless of worth or content 
was noticed and directed by a young school-mis- 
tress, who had come to their village from Lenin- 
grad. She helped the boy compile a reading list 
based on the classics of Russian literature, and 
Vasily was again permitted to take books out 
of the library. Now he began to read in a more 
selective and sensible manner. 

Maria herself, and little Natasha, all caught 
the craze for books. During the long winter 
evenings all three of them would lie on the warm 
stove with a lamp and Vasily would read aloud. 
Here is how Shukshin describes his own per- 
formances in the story “Gogol and Raika the 
Cow.” 

“Oh Lord, what a burning feeling of delight 
it was! It was just as if I had lived a long-long 
life and now, as an old man, had sat down to 
spin various yarns to my relatives, such inter- 
ested, rewarding listeners. It was as though 
I wasn’t holding a book up to the lamp, but 
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knew everything myself, from my own expe- 
rience. And Maria would exclaim: ‘Well I never! 
Would you believe it! The things that happen! ’ 
And I would almost moan with happiness, but 
say hastily and with a certain irritation: ‘Wait 
a bit, listen to what happens next! ..’ 

‘‘What marvellous times those were... Very 
special times which I cherish in my memory— 
they have stayed fresh as if of their own ac- 
cord—ever since, all my life.”* 

Those happy special times, few and far 
between in those hard and bitter years of war, 
were indeed something that Vasily Shukshin 
kept in his heart throughout his difficult life, 
drawing strength from them. 

This all-em bracing passion for reading, his vivid 
imagination and ability to feel for fictional 
characters as for real people, this reading aloud 
and becoming so engrossed in the story that it 
seemed as though it were his own, this emo- 
tional excitability—all show that Vasily, even as a 
child, already had the makings of a good story-tel- 
ler. He would make up interesting stories and take 
on the part of each character in turn as he told 
them, thus creating as it were a whole theatre. 

From childhood too, Shukshin loved Russian 
songs, both the sad and the long drawn out, 
and the powerful, rousing songs full of strength 
and courage. This love of the old Russian folk 
songs was something that he preserved through- 
out his life and work, right down to his last 
and best film, called after one of his favourite 
songs Snowberry Red (‘Kalina Krasnaya”’). 


* V. Shukshin. Do tretytkh petukhov, p. 19. 
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To Vasily Shukshin the idea behind the song 
meant more than it does to most people. To 
him, life itself was comparable to a song. He 
would say of someone he knew: “His life was 
like a song well sung.’ Or, on the contrary, 
like a song ill sung, out of tune. Of Sergey Ese- 
nin, for instance, one of his favourite poets, 
Shukshin would say that his song had been 
short, but beautiful indeed. 

Esenin was an important influence on Shuk- 
shin. This has already been noted by critics and 
scholars interested in Shukshin’s work, and no 
doubt there will be many learned treatises 
devoted to this influence in times to come. 
Both were born in the country, conceived a 
passion for reading at an early age, loved Russian 
songs, and the Russian countryside, which was 
the subject of and inspiration for much of their 
work. For both men the memory of childhood 
remained extraordinarily present and immediate 
all their life long, both remained deeply attached 
to the recollection of their mothers’ warmth 
and loving care. 

As a child Shukshin, like Sergey Esenin, tried 
his hand at writing poetry, and his verses, 
though perhaps awkward in form, were deeply- 
felt, sincere. Although he did not become a 
poet, there is a poetic element, a feeling of poet- 
ry and song, in all that he did, both in literature 
and in the cinema. 

Of course, for Vasily Shukshin, childhood 
was not all high days and holidays, reading in- 
teresting books and making up poetry. He had 
to do his full share of exhausting heavy work, 
such as is normally considered far beyond the 


strength of children, but those were the hard 
years of the war against fascism. In 1941 his 
stepfather left for the front. Again his mother 
had to fend for the family alone. And in 1942 
came the terrible news: her husband had been 
killed in battle. However hard Maria struggled 
to do the work of two, both on the collective 
farm and at home, she simply had not the 
strength to shoulder the whole load. Neither 
could she count on the help of her sisters—they 
had also been left widows with small children 
on their hands. 

Here is how Shukshin wrote of his mother in 
later years: 

‘Married twice, twice. widowed. The first time 
she was left a widow at the age of twenty-two, 
the second at thirty-one, in 1942. She gave 
much of herself, all her life indeed, to her 
children... It was from her I learnt to write 
stories. 

‘Here are my aunts: 

‘“‘Avdotya, a widow. Brought up two children. 

“Anna, a widow. Brought up five children. 

“Vera, a widow. One son. 

“All 1941-45 widows. 

“Once they used to sing so well. Now they 
can’t. P’ve asked them to—they can’t. 

“Such endurance! I’m given neither to exag- 
gerating nor to understating the national qualli- 
ties of the average Russian, but what I have seen, 
what I have been used to seeing as a matter 
of course since childhood, obliges me to say: 
Russian women hive had to bear so much, and 
they have bome it. I think there is hardly any- 
one who can bear more, and I only hope nobody 
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else in this world has to bear as much.’’* 

Even so, there is a limit to any endurance. 
Maria understood that without the help of her 
only son, small as he still was, but the only man 
of the family, she simply would not get by. 
So Vasily, like the majority of his contempo- 
raries, began his hard working life on the collec- 
tive farm. He worked like a grown-up, at full 
stretch, no allowance being made for his youth. 
During the busiest time in the summer he worked 
in the fields, mowing barley and working on the 
tobacco plantation, bringing water from the 
Katun by ox. There was no chance of pick- 
ing and choosing, doing what he most enjoyed— 
he just did everything he was told to do. 

After six years’ schooling, Maria took her 
son to his godfather Pavel in the hope that he 
would learn bookkeeping. Nothing came of this, 
however. As Shukshin recalled, he was simply 
not interested in bookkeeping. Nevertheless, 
this brief apprenticeship left quite a consid- 
erable trace in his work: in the stories ‘““The Chief 
Accountant’s Nephew” and “Red-Head’’, for 
instance, or in the scenario of Call me to the 
Distant Light (““Pozovi menya v dal svetluyu’’), 
the chief protagonists all work as bookkeepers 
or accountants. Even in Snowberry Red, Egor 
Prokudin at his first meeting with Lyuba, passes 
himself off as a bookkeeper... 

The majority of Shukshin’s heroes, though, 
are dashing lorry-drivers, tractor-drivers, mechan- 
ics. Here, too, the writer is drawing on his own 


* V, Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda (Morality Is Truth), 
p. 95. 
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experience in the automobile technical college 
which he entered on the completion of his 
seven-vear schooling and where he studied tor 
about a year. Though, to the disappointment 
of his mother, he failed to acquire a “respecta- 
ble protession”’ and did not become a qualified 
driver-mechanic, the experience provided him 
with an exact knowledge of the finer points of 
the craft with which to endow his protagonists. 
Always Shukshin wrote about things of which 
he had first-hand knowledge. 

Vasily did not take to life in the town. Above 
all he was shocked by the hostile attitude of 
the town youths to their peers trom the coun- 
try, by the contemptuous names thev called 
them. This unfriendly attitude left a deep im- 
pression on him, and he often returned in sto- 
ries and films, in newspaper articles and talks 
to this painful problem of the relationship be- 
tween town and country, especially to the theme 
of a young country lad coming to seek a living 
in the big city. Most poignantly, on a note of 
high tragedy, this theme resounded in Snowber 
ry Red, in the fate of Egor Prokudin who, like 
Vasily Shukshin, left his home-village in_ the 
difficult post-war years to make a life for him- 
self in the town, but one day either failed to 
keep his temper, became involved in a chance 
brawl and ruined his whole lite--or, posstbly, 
like many another lad from the country, simply 
felt terribly lonely in town and was taken in 
by some criminal who first pretended to be a 
protective and helpful friend, then involved 
the trusting lad with a gang of thieves. 

Indeed, Shukshin wrote a good deal from his 


own experience into the broken lives of such 
characters as Egor Prokudin who lost their in- 
tegrity in the town. He does not sit in judge- 
ment on them but, on the contrary, moves his 
reader to understand and feel the tragedy of 
such failures who, by birth and upbringing 
in hard-working families were no criminals by 
nature and who in different circumstances, had 
they remained at home in their own villages, 
might have gone on to become respected people, 
good workers. Of course, it was not only 
because of the hostile attitudes that he met 
with in the town that Vasily Shukshin decided 
to give up the technical college and return to 
the country. 

Evidently he was not enthusiastic about the 
idea of becoming a mechanic, and for him 
complete absorption in whatever he happened to 
be doing, was of the utmost importance. Perhaps 
even at this stage he already had some vague 
premonition of quite a different calling. 

However that may have been, Shukshin re- 
turned home where everything was familiar 
to him, where nobody looked down on him, 
where he felt he belonged. Again he began to 
work on the collective farm. The work took 
almost all his energy, but youth will be youth 
and on Saturdays the young people would get 
together and organise evenings of dancing and 
singing according to ancient popular custom. 

In the country he continued to write poetry 
and then, towards the very end of the war, 
began to try his hand at prose, beginning with 
short, humorous sketches. According to his 
mother’s reminiscences, he would send them 
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to various Moscow journals. It is even possible 
that some of them were published. 

At that time, despite their back-breaking toil, 
Maria and Vasily could hardly make both ends 
meet. Hard as it was to contemplate going off 
to earn a living in the town, in the hungry spring 
of 1946 Maria had to see her son off once again 
“to seek his fortune”. That forced departure 
from his home was to remain a painful memory 
for Vasily. 

‘“T was coming on seventeen when, early one 
spring morning, I left home. I still wanted to 
take a run, brace my legs and slide along the 
smooth ice, clean and transparent as_ glass, 
instead of which I was having to strike out into 
the unknown vastness of grown-up life where I 
had neither kin nor acquaintance. I felt sad and 
rather frightened. My mother accompanied me 
out of the village, made the sign of the cross 
over me to keep me.on my way, sat down on 
the ground and burst into tears. I understood 
her pain, and understood that she, too, was 
afraid, but evidently it is still greater suffering 
for mothers to see thei children go hungry. 
My sister remained behind. She was still a child. 
And I was old enough to go. So I went.’’* 

In this way Vasily set out on the hard years 
of wandering from place to place in search of 
work. Later, in his ‘‘Autobiography”’, he wrote 
that he worked at a turbine factory in Kaluga, 
at a tractor plant in Vladimir, on construction 
sites outside Moscow. He found jobs as an 
unskilled worker, as a metal-worker, as an ap- 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, p. 45. 
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prentice painter, as a stevedore. And still he 
could not find what he really wanted to do. 

True, in 1948 he was sent off from Vladimir 
‘fas an intelligent and 100% _ healthy young 
man’’, to study at the school of aviation. 
However, by good fortune or ill, Vasily lost all 
his documents on the way and decided from 
sheer despair not to go back to Vladimir but 
to look for a job nearer Moscow. From _ here, 
too, he was sent to study, this time in an auto- 
mobile institute, but there he failed the mathe- 
matics examination. 

In 1949 he was called up to serve in the navy. 
The beginning of his service was spent in Lenin- 
grad, then in Sevastopol on the Black Sea. He 
was trained as a radio-operator. 

His passion for books showed no signs of 
abating with the years. In Sevastopol, where he 
borrowed books from an officers’ library, the 
elderly librarian took a liking to the young 
book-lover and willingly helped him choose 
books. 

During his service in the navy, Vasily Shukshin 
took part in amateur theatricals. His mother has 
kept a copy of the journal Soviet Soldier in which 
it was said that on one of the ships there was an 
amateur concert at which seaman Vasily Shuk- 
shin had particularly distinguished himself. 
He had given a recitation, danced and played the 
main part in a one-act play. Later, he was en- 
trusted with the duties of producer-director of 
the dramatics group. 

Shukshin himself never wrote anything about 
his years in the navy. Neither did he touch on 
this theme in any of his fictional works. Never- 
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theless, it is a fair supposition that these were 
important years in the formation of the charac- 
ter of the future artist, that the opportunity to 
concentrate on books in depth and the work 
in amateur dramatics and, indeed, the experi- 
ence of serving with the navy, all helped him to 
become more self-disciplmed and purposeful, 
something which was particularly noticeable in 
his new determination to complete his second- 
ary education. 

Not long before he was due for demobilisa- 
tion, Vasily fell seriously ill. The doctors diag- 
nosed a stomach ulcer. On health grounds he 
was given early release from military service 
and sent home to his native village. Again, as 
in the hungry years of war, Maria found herself 
making her son drink all kinds of tisanes, doing 
her best to restore his health with tried and 
tested popular remedies and, more impor- 
tantly, with motherly loving care. Back at home 
Vasily spent much time reading. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by Jack London’s Martin 
Eden. The image of a strong-willed young man, 
capable of overcoming any obstacle on the way 
to the goal he has set himself, helped Shukshin 
to believe in himself, in the possibility of making 
the most daring dreams come true.. 

In his ‘‘Autobiography” Shukshin wrote 
about his “small feat”—when he passed his 
school graduation exams as an _ extramural 
student. Indeed, from any point of view, it was 
a feat to take up the school curriculum again 
after so many years, when virtually everything 
he had leamt at school had long since complete- 
ly gone out of his head, and all on his own, in 
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the course of a few months, to take and pass 
the required examinations. In that same year, 
1953, Vasily was accepted as a candidate mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and elected secre- 
tary to the District Committee of the Komsomol. | 
At the same time he was working as the director 
of an evening school for working people, and 
teaching the Russian language, literature and 
history to the seventh form. 

This brief period as a teacher and youth lead- 
er appears to have exercised a very consider- 
able influence on his development as an artist. 
It was surely this stint as secretary of the Dis- 
trict Committee of the Komsomol and as a 
teacher, demanding as it did a sensitivity and 
understanding for the needs of other people, 
that helped the future writer, director and actor 
to that serious, thoughtful and highly respon- 
sible attitude to his readers and audiences which 
is so evident in his work. 

On the surface of it, it looked as though Vasi- 
ly might have found his place in life: he could, 
for instance, have become a Party functionary, 
or could have entered a teacher traming college 
and continued to work as a teacher. 

In his heart of hearts, however, Shukshin was 
already thinking along quite different lines. 
As the village librarian, Darya Faleyeva, was 
later to remember, he was at that time extreme- 
ly interested in literature about art, and in 
particular the art of the cinema. He often asked 
for books about famous actors, and one day he 
admitted that he was dreaming of joming the 
Moscow State Institute of Cinematography. His 
mother also knew of this dream. She knew that 


to be a teacher was not really his calling, that 
he was attracted by other realms... So she sold 
their cow to raise enough money for the jour- 
ney, and Vasily again set out from his native 
village, this time for good. It was his younger 
sister Natasha who later became a school-teacher. 

It must be said that the Institute of Cinema- 
tography was not his one and only dream. As 
he later admitted, he also had a “secret ambi- 
tion” to try the Institute of Literature. When he 
arrived in Moscow in 1954, he went there, but 
by that time no more work was being accepted 
for the entrance examination that year, and 
anyway he had no published work to show, 
nor indeed anything in typescript, even. 

Once he had realised that one could not get 
into the Institute of Literature with nothing 
to show but an exercise-book full of hand-writ- 
ten verses and plans for stories, Shukshin but- 
tonholed a student he had met there and asked 
him to tell what he knew about the Institute 
of Cinematography. But this Institute he decid- 
ed to keep as a dream, however. The only real 
possibility for that year appeared to be the Insti- 
tute of History and Archives. The time he had 
spent teaching history at school had not been 
wasted, and he was genuinely interested in the 
past of his own country (as is borne out by the 
subjects of his two novels The Lyubavins (‘‘Lyu- 
baviny”) and J Have Come to Gwe You Free- 
dom, treating as they do of the establishment of 
Soviet Power in Siberia and the 1670-71 peasant 
uprising led by Stepan Razin, two fateful 
moments of Russian history). 

When he had had time to get his bearings in 


Moscow, Shukshin made up his mind to try his 
luck at VGIK (The All Union State Institute 
of Cinematography). He understood that there 
was not much chance of actually being accepted 
and as an insurance policy he decided to take 
the entrance examinations for the Institute of 
History and Archives first. He passed and was 
accepted. 

Having thus secured his retreat, Vasily felt 
quite confident at the oral examination for 
VGIK. He was applying to join the directors’ 
studio of the major Soviet director Mikhail 
Romm. Romm appreciated the candidate’s origi- 
nal talent and insisted, against the opinion of 
several members of the commission who pointed 
to Shukshin’s lack of erudition and poor back- 
ground, that he should be admitted. 

Vasily did particularly well at the written test, 
submitting a thoroughly independent and ma- 
ture story under the title: ‘Whales, or How We 
Were Initiated Into the Art World.” In this 
study, the author shows acute power of obser- 
vation, an ability to sketch a portrait with a 
few well-chosen words and to give a humorous 
twist to the situations in which he and other 
candidates found themselves while taking the 
entrance exams. His native wit stood him in 
good stead in portraying the “whales” them- 
selves, his name for the self-important hangers-on 
of the art world, only too ready to take the new 
boys and lecture them with utmost aplomb on 
any subject whatever. 

Shukshin’s written work was highly praised 
by the teachers and it was also noted that “‘the 
author has shown talent as a director and de- 


serves proper recognition in this regard.” 

Vasily Shukshin entered the institute as a 
mature person with his own views on life. Behind 
him was a long work record, military service, a 
wide range of human experiences including the 
bitterness of loss and the hardships and depri- 
vations of the war and post-war years, and also 
the occasional, deeply-treasured moments of 
real happiness. 

In 1974, in the course of an interview with 
the correspondent of the Italian newspaper 
L’unita, Shukshin said of his time in Mikhail 
Romm’s studio: 

“‘I_ was lucky enough to be accepted into the 
studio of a very interesting man, of a deep-think- 
ing man, an educated man... I always remember 
him with gratitude. Possibly it was the fact that 
I had already seen a good deal and had here 
met a mind capable of helping me to make sense 
of what I’d seen that made me want to write. I 
began to write while at the Institute and Mikhail 
Romm was the first to read my attempts. He 
blessed me on my way, as they say, and he 
looked through my stories for me. They weren’t 
very good, you know, but still he advised me 
to keep trying—which I did’’.* 

Mikhail Romm, a warm-hearted and tactful 
man, knew just how to direct Shukshin’s first 
uncertain steps, thus unobtrusively helping him 
to find his way in art. Shukshin was always 
grateful to the older man not only for teaching 
the art of making films but for the way he fired 
his pupils with intellectual curiosity, with a 
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desire to improve on what they already knew, 
to develop their own opinions and to discover 
their own way in art. Romm also set his pupils 
an example of exceptional kind-heartedness and 
responsiveness, and taught them that making 
films should be the “most human” of profes- 
sions, based on a profound knowledge of human 
nature, on the ability to communicate one’s 
enthusiasm and ideas to the production team 
and to draw everyone into the common task. 
Romm’s influence on Shukshin—both as director 
and actor—was considerable. 

Vasily Shukshin’s years of study were by no 
means easy. There were gaps in his education 
which made themselves felt. He had to catch 
up on his fellow-students, most of them Musco- 
vites who had received an exceptionally thorough 
education. However, he had no intention of lett- 
ing them get ahead of him and, remembering 
Martin Eden, exerted every ounce of will power, 
sat late in the library chewing his way through 
book after book and staggering back to his bed 
in the hostel as tired as could be. Temporary 
setbacks did not shake his belief in himself, mm 
his eventual success; he felt intuitively that his 
life experience, and the hard struggle against the 
many obstacles in the way of his cherished 
ambitions, would in the end prove helpful. He 
would emerge, like ‘‘some kind of secret warrior 
who had lain in waiting’, and would arise, 
strong and fresh, to say an original and mean- 
ingful word in art. 

While still a student, he was given his first 
part in a film: he played a sailor in a very brief 
episode in the second series of Mikhail Sholo- 


khov’s Quiet Flows the Don screened by Sergey 
Gerasimov. Curiously this brilliant actor’s last 
role in the cinema was also for a film based on 
a book by Mikhail Sholokhov: Sergey Bon- 
darchuk’s screen version of They Fought for 
Thewr Country 

In the summer of 1958, while on a practical 
course at the Odessa Film Studios, Vasily 
Shukshin was invited by a young director, Mar- 
len Khutsiev, to play the main part of Big 
Fyodor in the film The Two Fyodors (‘‘Dva 
Fyodora’”’). The film was about a soldier from 
the front who, after his demobilisation from 
the army, picked up, on some small, provincial 
railway-station an orphan boy who was, like 
him, called Fyodor. It showed how two people, 
seered by the fires of war and left kinless, found 
help and mutual support in one another. Shuk- 
shin played the part as a rough, sharp-tongued 
man who was yet capable of compassion and 
tenderness towards those in trouble. But when 
Big Fyodor falls in love with the pretty, viva- 
cious Natasha, he fails to understand the misery 
and jealousy his new-found family happiness 
causes the little boy. The film is a subtle psycho- 
logical study of the human relationship between 
the two Fyodors. 

As Marlen Khutsiev recalled, work with his 
new actor went very easily, they got on well 
from the start and the takes were made in an 
atmosphere of friendly, relaxed dialogue with 
both participants confident they spoke the same 
language. Vasily Shukshin also had the happiest 
of recollections of making the film and of the 
director who, he felt, had taught him a great 
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deal. Later he was to write in his “Autobiog- 
raphy”: “It was made ten years ago now—a good 
film, an honest one. For a year and a half, while 
we were making it I was working under an 
exceptionally talented and kindly person, and I 
learned every day afresh that in art one must be 
absolutely honest. There’s no other way.’’* This 
conviction that the artist must always, no matter 
what the circumstances, speak the truth and 
nothing but the truth, was something that 
stayed with Shukshin throughout his working 
life. 

The Two Fyodors was well received by the 
public. Shukshin’s performance in the leading 
role, his naturalness and spontaneity were praised 
by critics and colleagues alike. Sergey Bondar- 
chuk, a director and actor of established repu- 
tation, remarked that in this picture Shukshin’s 
face “‘stood out from the run of film star types. 
It stood out because it was so exceptionally 
genuine. It was as if he wasn’t an actor at all, 
but just someone off the street who had been 
offered a part. There was nothing that betrayed 
the actor in Shukshin—no carefully worked out 
technique, no perfect diction or picturesque 
attitudes, none of the hallmarks of the profes- 
sional. I was already a fairly experienced actor, 
and Shukshin interested me greatly. Watching 
The Two Fyodors I was reminded straight away 
of the Italian neo-realists. Shukshin’s naturalness 
reminded me of the out-of-work character in 
Fellini’s film Bicycle Thieves, the role was 
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played by a workman—not a professional.”’* 

Bondarchuk’s characterisation of the young 
actor’s gift was perspicacious and exact, and he 
was quite right to point out the similarity of his 
approach to that of the Italian neo-realists who 
at that time represented one of the most influen- 
tial trends in world cinema. 

Shukshin’s involvement with The Two Fyo- 
dors meant a considerable delay in his diploma 
work at the Institute. In 1959, in a letter to his 
cousin Ivan Popov, an artist, Vasily Shukshin 
wrote of his plan for a film about the country 
which he wanted to script, direct and act. When 
he had finished the scenario and chosen his 
actors in the summer of 1960 he began shooting 
his diploma film News from Lebyazhye (“Iz 
Lebyazhego soobshchayut”). The picture was 
made at Mosfilm studios and the artistic director 
was Mikhail Romm. It told the story of a day in 
the life of the rural District Party Committee 
during the harvest rush. And so in his very first 
film Shukshin claimed his affiliation to the rural 
themes and problems which interested him and 
which he understood from first-hand experience. 

It was also in the order of things that Shuk- 
shin should choose to make his artistic debut 
with a diploma work directly concemed with 
Party activities. The reader will remember that 
Shukshin himself had formerly been secretary 
to the District Committee of the Komsomol 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of Party organisations in agricultural areas. He 
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cast himself in the part of the District Commit- 
tee Instructor Pyotr Ivlev, a man of will power 
and energy, totally devoted to his work but 
unhappy in his private life. His wife, to whom 
he is deeply attached, leaves him in the course 
of the film. The part was rather shallow, and 
had little impact on Shukshin’s career as an actor. 

Another landmark in Vasily Shukshin’s fur- 
ther development was the invitation he extended 
to a recent graduate of the institute of Cinema- 
tography, Leonid Kuravlyov, to play the part 
of the technician Senya Gromov. The young 
actor succeeded in creating for the screen a most 
attractive image of a cheerful, imdestructibly 
optimistic, good-natured, open-hearted lad with 
a great faith in people and a naive conviction 
that right always triumphs in the end. Leonid 
Kuravlyov, looking back later on this part that 
was to prove so important for all his future 
work as an actor, commented: 

‘In the film I played the part of Senya Gro- 
mov—a technician dashing hither and thither all 
over the district during the harvest in search of 
a particularly scarce part for his tractor. Basi- 
cally, Senya Gromov is a sketch for Pavel Kolo- 
kolnikov from the film There Is Such a Lad: 
naive, but you can’t get him down, he always 
comes up with something, he gets on with peo- 
ple, friendly... I shall always be grateful to Senya 
Gromov because it was through him that I met 
Vasily Shukshin.”’* 

This acquaintanceship led eventually to a 
lasting friendship which brought them both 
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great success, fame and _ critical acclaim, 
and which held firm right up to Shukshin’s last 
days. 

The diploma film News from Lebyazhye 
earned Shukshim an excellent assessment from the 
members of the State Examination Commission. 
It is noteworthy that in this, his first film, as in 
his last two, Stoves and Benches (‘Pechki-la- 
vochki’’)* and Snowberry Red, Shukshin ap- 
peared simultaneously as script writer, director 
and actor: he was a man with something to say, 
and what is more, he knew from the start what 
it was he wanted to say and how. Shukshin used 
his exceptional natural talent as writer, play- 
wright, director and actor to bring people a true 
picture of life, sharing with them openly and 
emotionally everything which troubled his own 
heart. 

In 1959, in one of his letters to Ivan Popov, 
Shukshm wrote that the main aim of art was to 
study and tell about the inner workings of man’s 
mind and to educate noble feelings in him. He 
insisted with great conviction that one could 
and should teach kindness by showing that kind- 
ly people are interesting in their own right. This 
letter, written when he was still a student only 
beginning to take his first steps in art, bears 
witness to Shukshin’s maturity. Believing art 
to be in the first place the science of kindness, 
where ethics and aesthetics coexist in insepara- 


* The two words create a picture of the inside of the Rus- 
sian peasant house unthinkable without a large brick stove with 
benches along it. Today pechki-lavochké is an idiom used as an 
expression of surprise, approval or irony or, at the end of a sen- 
tence, in the meaning of ‘‘that’s that’’.— Ty. 
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ble unity, Shukshin insists on the interconnec- 
tion and indeed the unity of the concepts of 
truth, beauty and kindness. In this we see the 
close kinship between Shukshin’s views on art 
and the views which lie at the foundation of 
folk art: the idea that truth and kindness as 
moral values are also the bearers of the aesthetic 
category of the beautiful. The organic unity 
between Vasily Shukshin’s own personal philos- 
ophy and the traditional, popular aims and 
meaning of art, was the basis of the future de- 
velopment of all his later creative work as 
story-writer, playwright, director and actor. 


Chapter 2 


TO BRING KINDNESS TO THE PEOPLE 


After graduating from the Insti- 
tute and defending a diploma it is 
customary for the graduate to spend 
a few years gaining experience in 
various fields of work in the cinema 
before he gets the right to direct a 
film himself. 

From 1960 to 1964, therefore, 
Shukshin worked as an actor in va- 
rious roles: the Bolshevik Commissar 
Andrey Nizovtsev in Ilya Gurin’s The 
Golden Echelon (‘‘Zolotoy Eshelon’’); 
the self-assured country lad Ivan Ly- 
kov in Yuri Egorov’s A Simple Sto- 
ry (“Prostaya Istoriya”), the school- 
teacher Gennady Nikolayevich in 
Georgy Pobedonostsev’s Mishka, Se- 
ryoga and Me (“Mishka, Seryogai ya”’); 
the tractor driver Stepan Revun in 
Boris Barnet’s Alyonka and _ the 
chairman of a collective farm im 
Lev Kulijanov’s When the Trees Were 
Tall (‘“‘Kogda derevya byli bolshimi’’). 

Even this bare listing of the parts 


Shukshin played gives an idea of the 


sociological tenor of Shukshin’s work as an 
actor, of his interest in depicting characters from 
contemporary life. 

In a film directed by Eduard Bocharov What’s 
It Like, the Sea? (“‘Kakoe ono, morye?’’), Shuk- 
shin played Zhorka, a tramp and a “brigand”, 
as he was labelled by the local fishermen. A 
hot-tempered lad, Zhorka had once broken the 
law, and done three years for it. In spite of the 
hurt and bitterness which had built up in his 
heart, deep down he had retained the urge to do 
good, to protect the weak and to help victims 
of injustice. He forms a genuine friendship with 
the little boy Sasha and everywhere he goes he 
is followed by his comic puppy, known as Bims. 
Behind the swaggering walk, the sailor’s shirt, 
the tattoos, the luxurious locks of hair covering 
his forehead, behind all the ‘‘desperado”’ facade, 
one feels there is a good-hearted, sensitive man 
who is eager for company and capable of self- 
sacrifice. 

Thus, very early in his career, Shukshin under- 
takes to portray a naturally good character, 
capable of honest, conscientious work, and of 
loving and caring for others, who, as a result 
of some tragic circumstance, some fatal mistake, 
a moment of explosive anger or some ill-consi- 
dered act, gets into trouble and lands in prison, 
thus ruining his own life and bringing misfor- 
tune to those near and dear to him. In many of 
Shukshin’s later films and stories, novellas and 
novels we will meet with such characters over 
and over again. Apparently, in Zhorka Shukshin 
found the kind of personality which he was 
to go on developing year after year—right on 
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to Egor Prokudin in Snowberry Red. 

It is also significant that it was precisely while 
making the film What’s It Like, the Sea? that 
Vasily Shukshin fell in love with his future 
wife Lidia Fedoseyeva (they had known each 
other since the Institute) who was playing the 
part of little Sasha’s mother, Nastya, a cook. 
Here again it would not be too far-fetched to say 
that the character of Nastya, as she played it for 
this film, was to some extent the prototype 
of her future roles in Shukshin’s films, including 
the part of Lyuba Baykalova in Snowberry Red. 

So for the first time the fates of these two 
people crossed, two people who were destined 
to form a remarkable alliance im life and work, 
an alliance which was to stand the test of many 
difficulties but also to lead to many shared Joys. 

The film What’s It Like, the Sea? was made in 
the summer of 1964, but even before this Shuk- 
shin’s life in literature and in the cinema had 
been proving far from uneventful. 

It August 1958 Shukshin had published his 
first story “Two in a Cart” (“Dvoye na telege”’). 
The main character, a young Komsomol girl Na- 
tasha, having gone to work as a medic in a 
country district, is being driven through a rainy 
night by an old peasant woman to fetch med- 
cine from the village Beryozovka. The charac- 
ters, and their journey together which is the 
subject of the story, are still rather schematic, 
rather contrived. One feels that the author 
knows what he’s writing about, has an eye for 
detail and local colour, but there is still a long 
way to the kind of vivid, original prose we have 
now come to associate with Vasily Shukshin. 
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After the first publication new stories began 
to appear one after the other in the journal 
Ok tyabr: ‘“The Truth” (“Pravda”), ‘Good Souls” 
(“‘Svetlye dushi’”); “Stepan in Love” (“Stepkina 
lyubov’—March 1961; “The Examination”’ 

‘“Ekzamen’’)—January 1962, ‘The Crankshafts”’ 
‘“Kolenchatye valy’”) and “Lyolya Selezneva 
from the Faculty of Journalism” (“Lyolya Se- 
lezneva s fakulteta zhurnalistiki’’) under the ge- 
neral title Country Dwellers (“Selskiye zhiteli” )— 
May 1962. He also placed stories in the journals 
Moskva, Novy mir, Zvezda and in various news- 
papers. 

Olga Rumyantseva, one of the Oktyabr edi- 
tors, who gave the young writer a great deal 
of help and support in this early stage of his 
career, later recalled what an impression of 
freshness his stories made, how delicately and 
expressively he was able to delineate a character 
by a few precise strokes, how his mastery of the 
psychological portrait and his gift for finding 
some nuance would supply the key to one 
or other of his characters. Particularly attrac- 
tive was the feeling of inner strength about the 
author, his determined effort to penetrate the 
human psyche and to present it to the reader 
in concise, laconic form. The summer of 1963 
saw the publication of Shukshin’s first book, 
Country Dwellers, a collection of nineteen sto- 
ries depicting life in the Russian countryside 
from the difficult post-war years right up to 
the early sixties. The introduction to the collec- 
tion noted the appearance of a new author with 
his own view of life and people and a manner of 
writing very much his own, a writer who had “a 


talent for great sadness, warm humour and 
sympathy’. The collection was extremely po- 
pular with the reading public and received good 
press reports. It was also much appreciated by 
fellow-writers. To cite but one example, the 
established author Mikhail Alexeyev reviewed 
the book in the January issue of the journal 
Moskva under the heading “Very Talented”. 

Such support meant a great deal to Shukshin 
at this early stage of his career. 

In February 1963, Novy mir published four 
short stories under the general title ““They Are 
from the Katun” (‘Oni s Katuni”’). Two of them, 
““A Classy Driver” (‘‘Klassnyi voditel”) and 
‘“Grinka Malyugin” were to form the basis of 
the film script There Is Such a Lad which was 
highly acclaimed and accepted for screening in 
June of that same year at a meeting of script edi- 
tors in the Gorky Film Studios. Shukshin thus 
began work on his first full-length film. 

His main idea, as in the stories on which the 
film was based, was to tell the story of a simple, 
Seep ee Siberian lad, a lorry-driver by pro- 
ession, whose main cargo 1s his own overabound- 
ing good feeling for his fellows. He is totally 
disinterested, acting on the impulse of his abun- 
dantly generous nature which seeks constantly 
to express itself in noble deeds. 

Shukshin set out to make a serious film about 
the beauty of the pure heart of a man always 
ready to do his neighbours a good turn. For, 
he was convinced, our greatest natural resource 
is people whose strength lies in their good deeds. 

The main character of the film, Pavel Kolokol- 
nikov, is a young lorry-driver on the Chuysky 


highway in the Altai: a kindly, quick-thinking 
fellow, always ready to help, fond of a 
joke, but at the same time a bit simple, naive, 
inclined to act before he thinks—rightly or 
wrongly. 

Pavel is presented with all the virtues and 
faults of a real person. He still has a lot to learn 
and understand about this life, which is not as 
simple as it might seem, and in which good and 
evil maintain a complex and contradictory 
co-existence. 

The part of Pavel Kolokolnikov was offered 
to Leonid Kuravlyov, for whom indeed it was 
written. There was therefore complete agree- 
ment and mutual understanding between the 
director and the actor in how to set about the 
work of portraying the main character of the 
film. 

The main quality Shukshin required from his 
actor was complete sincerity and integrity in his 
behaviour in every scene. Later, Leonid Kurav- 
lyov, looking back on his work on the film, 
emphasised: ‘‘As a director, Shukshin taught 
me to be true.” To be absolutely natural, not to 
act but to live the part before the camera, 
this was what Shukshin most valued in his 
actors. 

As the cameraman Valery Ginsburg remarked, 
Shukshin’s directing was always lively, full 
of action, demanding improvisation from the 
actors and everyone involved in shooting the 
scene. For instance, while engaged in the scene 
where Pavel Kolokolnikov is trying to organise 
a match between two elderly people, Anisya and 
Kondrat, acted by Nina Sazonova and Nikolay 
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Balakin, Shukshin “provoked”? an improvisa- 
tion. Here is Nina Sazonova’s account of how he 
did it: 

“The take for this scene was going with envi- 
able ease, with real inspiration. Now we get to 
the end of the scene, Balakin and me, despera- 
tely embarrassed by Pavel’s shameless ways 
which had made us blush every now and then, 
we get through the dialogue strictly according 
to the script, all in the rhythm suggested by 
Shukshin’s gleefully tense mimicry, but the ca- 
mera goes on working and Shukshin says noth- 
ing, just looks on with an expectant gleam in 
his eye. Nikolay Balakin, just to keep himself 
busy, stretched out his hand for the carafe. 
Without thinking I said: ‘So you hike a glass 
of vodka now and then, Kondrat Stepanovich?’ 
(Disguising Anisya’s worry under a tone of polite 
indifference). ‘Rather,’ said Balakin without 
thinking, but immediately pulling himself up, 
jerked away his hand and corrected himself: 
‘,.. No, not at all, only on holidays you know.’ 
‘Well, there’s no harm ... on holidays; let’s 
have a glass now,’ said I, regaining my 
equilibrium and encouraging my intimidated 
suitor. 

‘“Shukshin was delighted, absolutely thrilled. 
Having had his laugh out he exclaimed: ‘What 
a dialogue you gave it! Thank you. I would 
never have thought of it.’ ’’* 

His ability to draw all the people on the set 
into the creative process, his openness to all 
kinds of unexpected developments, his passion 
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for spontaneous improvisation, his ability to 
discard the written text for the sake of something 
more true to life, all serve to bring Shukshin’s 
method into line with that of many Soviet and 
progressive foreign directors who put the since- 
rity, naturalness and truthfulness of the actor’s 
response to his role above all else in the art of 
the cinema. 

In this context it is worth while to remember 
the outstanding Soviet director, Alexander Dov- 
zhenko’s words about how he dreamt of making 
the kind of picture ‘‘which, in the last analy- 
sis, would leave everyone, from the most ordi- 
nary viewers to the most mature, qualified, 
rarified representatives of the art with the m- 
pression that this film had been made by nobo- 
dy, that the director had not directed, the actors 
had not acted, the shots had not been composed; 
I want to make a film that would create the 
impression that the picture had simply ripened 
of itself, like a fruit...’’* 

The constant effort to create a feeling that 
what is happening on the screen is entirely 
natural, to enrich the original scenario with new 
ideas that come up in the course of shooting 
the film are characteristic also of another 
great director, the founder of Italian neo-rea- 
lism, Federico Fellini. At no stage of work ona 
film does Fellini seek to confine himself to the 
original plan. Even after he has written a number 
of different versions of the script, the director 
still allows for the possibility of further changes 
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if he should suddenly notice that the plot ap- 
pears to be heading off in a direction of its own 
in the course of filming. In such circumstances, 
Fellini maintains that the most important thing 
is to be ready to reattune oneself at any moment, 
to scrap the orginal plan and help the idea 
behind the new work to develop freely, without 
forcing of any kind. 

It should be said here that Vasily Shukshin 
was a great admirer of Fellini’s discoveries and 
would name him among the few directors who 
felt and understood the real worth of the cinema, 
its virtually unlimited possibilities. 

Shukshin knew and loved Fellini’s films. 
In 1963 at the Third International Film Festival 
in Moscow the Grand Prix went to Fellini’s 
8 1/2. Fellini received the award “‘for distin- 
guished work as a film director, work in which 
he sought to show the inner struggle of an artist 
in search of truth’’. The picture immediately be- 
came the subject of heated discussion, setting 
off the most contradictory reactions amongst 
critics, professional ‘film-makers and_ the 
public. 

There can be no doubt that Shukshin, who 
at that time was working on There Is Such a 
Lad, saw the film and even, in his own tongue-in- 
cheek manner, reacted to it in his own picture. 
One episode tells how the light-hearted and hap- 
py-go-lucky Pavel Kolokolnikov acts at a cri- 
tical moment when a fuel lorry catches fire 
inside an oil-base. He leaps into the driver’s 
seat and, despite the imminent explosion, 
drives it down to a safe place—the river. He 
himself is badly burnt and is taken to hospital, 
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but he has forestalled a terrible catastrophe that 
could have taken place had the lorry blown up 
on the territory of the base. 

In hospital he meets- and promptly falls in 
love with a young woman journalist (a part 
played by the poet Bella Akhmadulina) who in- 
tends to write up his feat for the press. After 
she leaves the ward, Pavel falls asleep and has 
a dream in which he sees himself as a dread 
and powerful general, his chest studded with 
orders and medals. Surrounded by a swooning 
suite of young ladies, he paces importantly 
through the wards of a women’s hospital where 
all the patients are girls to whom Pavel had at 
some time or another paid court, or simply 
taken a passing fancy—including the journalist. 
All the women are suffering from the same 
complaint—heart trouble. All of them are hope- 
lessly in love and—as Pavel the general blissfully 
assumes—he is the cause of their malady. He 
climbs onto a dais which has been trundled into 
the ward by eager helpers, casts a reproving glan- 
ce over the assembled women and launches into 
a powerful denunciation: ‘‘Well?! Jumpety- 
jump! Hoppety-hop! Skippety-skip! And look 
where it’s landed you! ’’ And—wakes up. One 
cannot but agree with the art and theatre cri- 
tic K. Rudnitsky that this episode is a deliber- 
ate and amusing quotation from Fellini’s 8 1/2, 
aShukshin variation on the “harem” theme. 

The film There Is Such a Lad was first screened 
in 1964, 

Overnight Leonid Kuravlyov became one of 
the best known and most popular actors in the 
Soviet cinema. The film was awarded the Grand 
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Prix in the section of Films for Young People 
at the International Film Festival in Venice; and 
in Leningrad, at the All-Union Film Festival, it 
gained an award “‘for joie de vivre, lyricism and 
originality”’. 

Almost everyone who wrote or spoke about 
the film saw it as a comedy. Shukshin was 
literally stunned by this reception. He thought 
he had produced a serious work dealing with 
important ethical problems, not a light-hearted 
comedy. Shukshin was sincerely upset by the 
fact that the film failed to be a discussion of the 
meaning of life, of what a person should be like, 
and he tried to analyse the reasons. He wrote 
“An Afterword to There Is Such a Lad” in which, 
amongst other things, he says: 

“I was not thinking in terms of comedy either 
when I was writing the script or when I was 
discussing scenes with the cameraman, the artist, 
the composer. In all cases we wanted to be true 
to life and serious in every detail—from the 
actors to the props and the pyrotechnics. The 
work went well and I was certain that a serious 
film would come of it. 

‘We wanted to impregnate it with the truth 
of life. And we wanted that truth to be easily 
comprehensible. And that it should make 
people think.’”’* 

Pavel Kolokolnikov was conceived as a man 
of a difficult and dangerous profession, who 
drove his lorry along the wild Chuysky highway 
where it was all too easy to pay for a moment’s 
inattention by going over the edge of one of the 
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many precipitous places or by freezing to death, 
caught in a snowstorm on some mountain pass. 
Shukshin set out to show a man with a sense 
of duty, a true comrade, to be depended on in 
the most difficult situations. He had a sense 
of humour, of course, that helped him and his 
comrades to weather all difficulties of their 
work. 

As to presenting his hero as a light-hearted 
lady-killer—nothing had been further from Shuk- 
shin’s mind. As he tried to explain: “What we 
wanted was that Pavel’s tireless search for the 
ideal woman would show that he was not so 
much looking for a wife-woman as that he was 
simply striving towards beauty, that he was try- 
ing, with all the strength of his sensitive, poetic 
soul to find a harmony in life.’’* 

Perhaps the most important thing that he 
wanted to convey was optimism: to convince the 
audience that although there are plenty of diffi- 
culties and wrongs in the world, one should 
never despair: life after all, is what we make of 
it. It is, therefore, our job to make it more just, 
joyful and happy. 

Having made every effort to understand why 
his film had not worked in the way he 
had meant it to, Shukshin blamed himself 
bitterly for making his hero too funny and 
having succumbed to the temptation of 
making him go out looking for heroic deeds to 
perform. 

This self-criticism undoubtedly bears witness 
to the artist’s ability to form an austere judge- 
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ment of his own work in spite of critical praise 
and box-office success. In our opinion, however, 
Shukshin was in this case less than just to himself, 
for in this, his first full-length film, he had 
shown a remarkable talent for depicting both 
dramatic and comic situations, a talent easily 
traceable in the Russian folk-tale tradition of 
recounting even the severest trials and difficul- 
ties in a humorous vein. One has only to think 
of Ivan-the-Fool, the main character of many a 
Russian folk tale, who never loses heart, encour- 
aging himself even in the most impossible si- 
tuations with a good joke or some catchy 
phrase. 

It was precisely by his resemblance to this 
well-loved folk-hero that Pavel Kolokolnikov 
won the hearts of the audiences. 

In the history of literature and art there are 
many similar cases when authors have, as it were, 
lost control of their own characters and sub- 
sequently even of their plots, which have deve- 
loped in quite unexpected directions from what 
the author had intended. In the realm of the ci- 
nema one thinks again of Fellini, who maintains 
that there is a moment in any production when 
the film ‘“‘begins to invent itself’? and ‘“‘you are 
not so much directing it as it is directing 
you”’. 

This is just what happened in the shooting 
of the film There Is Such a Lad. Pavel Kolo- 
kolnikov took over from the author who had 
just brought him into being and from the actor 
who had given him a real flesh-and-blood exist- 
ence, and, in the world of the film began to go 
his own way and behave not always according 
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to the intentions of the director, but according 
to his own inner logic. As _ an artist acutely sen- 
sitive to truth, Shukshin felt, albeit uncons- 
ciously and intuitively, that it would have been 
wrong to resist the free self-expression of the 
character, which was why, in the actual pro- 
cess of shooting, whole scenes and episodes ca- 
me into being in a significantly different form 
from the original plan. 

A great merit of the film was that people 
watching it felt an absolute trust in the genuin- 
eness of the characters and the situations in 
which they found themselves. The truth of life 
coincided with the truth of art in the kind of 
inseparable whole which is natural to genuine 
works of art. 

We write in such detail of the difference bet- 
ween the author’s and the audience’s reaction 
to There Is Such a Lad not only in order to de- 
fine the true value of this particular work but 
also because it is our opinion that Shukshin’s 
failure to correctly evaluate his own first work 
was at least in part responsible for the modest 
success of his next two films: Your Son and 
Brother (‘‘Vash syn i brat’’) and Queer people 
(“Strannye lyudi’’). As if afraid of once again 
producing a comedy, he to some extent, like 
Mayakovsky, “‘stepped on the throat of his own 
song’, playing down the humour that was so 
much part and parcel of his gift, and heavily 
emphasising the seriousness of the problems 
raised. Of course, as we shall see, 1t was a good 
deal more complicated than that, but Shukshin’s 
last films, Stoves and Benches and Snowberry 
Red, with lots of humorous episodes, skilfully 
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interspersed amongst tensely dramatic and even 
tragic scenes, went to show that the tempo- 
rary suppression of the humorous vein inherent 
in his best literary and cinematographic works 
was Clearly detrimental to his creativity. 


Chapter 3 


CHILDREN AND FATHERS 
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In the summer of 1964 Shukshin 
went to the Crimea where work was 
in progress on the film What’s It Like, 
the Sea? (“Kakoye ono, morye?”’). He 
took with him his young niece and 
nephew, the children of his sister 
Natalia who at that time was working 
as a school-mistress in their home vil- 
lage. Shukshin was extremely fond of 
children and treated them with the 
utmost care and affection, as if anxious 
to spare them the kind of difficulties 
and acute need that he himsclf had 
experienced as a boy. This love for 
children and ability to gain their con- 
fidence is clearly to be felt in films 
like The Two Fyodors, What’s It Li- 
ke, the Sea? and Man’s Talk, (“Muzh- 
skoy razgovor’’) in all of which Shuk- 
shin played opposite children, 

While on location in the Crimea, 
Shukshin invited the camcraman Vale- 
ry Ginsbury to join him there to make 
rcliminary sketches for a new film 
buued on the stories “Stepan” (“Styop- 


ka”), ‘Snake Poison” (‘“‘Zmciny ort and ‘“‘Ig- 
nakha Has Come’”’ (“‘Ignakha priekhal’’). 

Work on the scenario went easily, Shukshin 
was in a good mood and bursting with life. He 
often sang, a sign that he was full of ideas and 
working well. As Ginsburg recalled: “One day 
when there were no takes involving Shukshin 
we went off with Lidia Fedoseyeva to a beau- 
ty spot called Novy Svet. There was sun and sea. 
It was great fun. Shukshin was happy. The sum- 
mer ended on the threshold of a new project.””* 

In February 1965 the scenario for the new 
film, which received its final title Your Son and 
Brother only at the very end of the shooting, 
was approved by the Gorky Studios. Shuk- 
shin prepared to make the film. 

Here it must be said that a Shukshin scena- 
rio should never be considered as a straightfor- 
ward adaptation of his stories for the screen, 
but rather as independent works with much 
enriching additional material throwing a new 
hght on this or that event in the orginal story. 
Of course, fragments of his stories were inclu- 
ded unchanged. Thus, the scenario of the film 
Your Son and Brother begins with the same 
words as the story ‘‘Styopka”’: 

“And spring came—good-natured and giddy as 
a green girl, 

“In the back streets of the village the mud 
is knee-deep. People walk alongside the wicker 
fences, clinging to the stakes... 

“And in the fields at night the rotting grey 
snow sinks and dwindles with heavy sighs. 
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“In the poplars by the stream something is 
popping with a quiet, joyful sound: pi-u. 

“The solid ice has gone from the river. But 
separate ice floes are still going downstream, 
glistening in the sun and scraping their stomachs 
over the stony shallows, and on the bends of 
the river they run their blue snouts up onto the 
shore, brushing aside the pebbles, and then float 
on—to die. 

‘‘A capricious, damp breeze whirls and flut- 
ters and turns your head...’’* 

After the hard Siberian winter the spring 1s 
always a festal time for the peasant, a time of 
hope for the future. 

The introductory titles to the film were to 
begin over shots of the breaking ice, which it 
was intended to take on Shukshin’s own Alta 
river, the Katun. 

But spring came while Shukshin was still busy 
with the scenario and for this reason the camera 
crew flew to Gorno-Altaisk without him. Valery 
Ginsburg decided that apart from the ice he 
would take footage of local genre scenes and 
various signs of spring in the strects of the vil- 
lage and in the surrounding countryside. In the 
course of a few days they had time to see and 
film many typical details of the life of the 
village, of people going about their various 
tasks in preparation for the spring, of children 
and animals enjoying the light and warm th. 

“Shukshin was as pleased as a child,” Gins- 
burg recalled, ‘‘when he saw village women quar- 
relling on the screen, a cat and a rooster enjoy- 
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ing the sunshine together, children playing, a 
dog fighting a piglet, and much else besides. 
Without having to tell it to each other, we un- 
derstood that the introduction to the picture, 
its intonation had been found. 

‘“Shukshin, or so it seemed to me, took par- 
ticular pleasure in assembling this prologue. 
He lovingly preserved the entire footage down 
to the chirruping sparrows in the bare branches. 
The lyrical mood, always present in Shukshin’s 
prose, had here been recreated in visual terms.’’* 
' The opening sequences were saturating the 
film with the life of the village waking after a 
long winter, giving it that genuine flavour of 
reality which Vasily Shukshin always strove to 
achieve. 

Against the background of these documentary 
shots appeared the caption: “It was Sunday”. 

Then we see the meeting between Stepan, 
(played by Leonid Kuravlyov) and his father 
Ermolay Voyevodin, a part taken by the doyen 
of Soviet actors Vsevolod Sanayev. It was alrea- 
dy Shukshin’s third picture with Kuravlyov, but 
he was here directing Vsevolod Sanayev, who 
had worked for decades with the most famous 
Soviet directors, for the first time. Much depen- 
ded on whether the two would find a common 
language, on how they would get on with one 
another on the set. It should be said here that 
Sanayev was one of Shukshin’s favourite actors, 
and that he had been his first choice for the 
part of Kondrat Stepanovich in the film There 
Is Such a Lad. At the time this had proved im- 
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possible to arrange but now, working together 
on the image of Ermolay Voyevodin, they 
struck up a genuine friendship, and their creative 
cooperation was to last through two further 
films. 

Ermolay Voyevodin is the central character 
in the film. Shukshin has endowed him with 
many of his own thoughts and feelings, his 
own ruminations on the meaning of life, on the 
past and present of the peasant way of life, so 
dear to both of them. For Shukshin Ermolay is 
a decent, honest man, who sees the meaning 
of life in tireless work on his native soil. 

Vsevolod Sanayev entered deeply into the 
author’s conception of the character, and work- 
ed to present a true and convincing portrait, 
a man simple and complex at the same time, a 
repository of popular wisdom—yet tormented 
by the anxious awareness that all is not as it 
should be in his own famuy... One son, Ste- 
pan, is in prison because of a stupid brawl; 
another, Ignat, has become a professional wrest- 
ler in a town circus—a senseless occupation from 
his father’s point of view; the third, Maxim, has 
also gone to the town to study and will pro- 
bably stay there. Ermolay’s fourth son Vasily, 
and his deaf-and-dumb daughter Vera are still 
living with their father in the country, but their 
future also is a matter of concern to old Voye- 
vodin. Ermolay, as Sanayev understood him, is a 
man of great inner strength and few words, in- 
tent on keeping his bitter thoughts to himself. 
At the same time, however, he is a man of wit, 
hiding his true self behind a caustic joke as 
behind a shield. It pains him to see that life has 


not turned out as it should, as he once dreamt 
it would, and that his large family .is falling 
apart before his very eyes, that his home has 
not proved able to hold all his sons. 

He tnies—gropingly and painfully—to under- 
stand why this has happened, whose fault it is 
that his sons are leaving the land which bore 
them, where he himself grew up, and where’ 
his father and grandfather lived before him. 

In their work on the character of Ermolay 
Voyevodin both the director and the actor were 
aiming to achieve maximum verisimilitude. As 
Sanayev later recalled, ‘“The aim was that not 
even the smallest detail should contain a falsity 
which might for one moment disturb the public’s 
complete belief in the truth.” “This was why 
Shukshin was so particular about every last 
feature of Ermolay’s outward appearance. I 
remember the first make-up session, how we 
chose the beard, moustache, clothing. I looked 
at him and saw he was smiling. He had cunning 
eyes that crinkled to slits when he smiled. He 
rubbed his hands and said, pleased: ‘I think ... 
it’s OK, isn’t it?’ I said: ‘I don’t know about that 
yet, Vasya. We’ll have to see how it looks on 
film.’ We made a test. ‘There you are, you see’, 
he said. ‘I was right to invite you for the role, 
wasn’t I? It seems to me we’ve got Ermolay in 
our pocket.’ That’s exactly what he said: ‘in our 
pocket’...’’* 

Shukshin had such faith in Sanayev that the 
actor felt quite free and easy in his interpreta- 
tion of the part. This did not mean, however, 
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that the director had relinquished all control. 
On the contrary, he came down hard on any- 
thing that seemed to him not strictly ‘in charac- 
ter’’. In such cases, however, his remarks were 
sO precise and so much in the spirit of the 
actor’s own conception that it looked as though 
the director was acting the role on a par with 
him. 

As in ‘his previous film, Shukshin attached 
great importance to his actors’ improvisations. 
For instance, in the scene at the Police Station, 
where Stepan Voyevodin has been brought after 
his escape from the prison camp, and where his 
sister Vera has come running in desperate grief 
to save her brother and take him home, Shuk- 
shin renounced rehearsals altogether and actual- 
ly suggested to the actors that they should act 
out the scene as it came to them. 

This is how Leonid Kuravlyov remembers 
this particular episode: 

“They began shooting the scene. The sister 
has come running and thrown herself on the 
brother’s neck, trying to take him away from 
the police, and the policeman has also involun- 
tarily grabbed at Stepan; a purely physical battle 
is going on, a human tug of war. Of course, I am 
on the side of my own flesh and blood, my poor 
innocent sister. But at the same time she is 
causing me the most agonising pain, because I 
have made her suffer. And at the same time 
again—if I forget myself and lose control some- 
thing irreparable may happen: Stepan may 
even kill the policeman. This-was the tension 
underlying the scene. 

“And that was why I nscneaucly began to 


push off the sister rather than the policeman. 

“When we had finished the first take, one 
of the women assistants became indignant: 
how could one behave like this to one’s own 
sister, and a deaf-and-dumb sister at that? Shuk- 
shin flared up and ordered her off the set. Evi- 
dently we had played the scene as he felt it 
ought to be played and he was not only inward- 
ly prepared to accept our interpretation but had 
known in advance that this was precisely how it 
would go.””* 

For the part of Vera Voyevodina Shukshin 
invited a genuinely deaf-and-dumb actress from 
the Theatre of Mime and Gesture, Marta Gra- 
khova. To begin with .it was difficult for the di- 
rector to work with her—he could only commu- 
nicate with her through an interpreter. The work, 
moreover, was extremely serious and responsib- 
le, for in the film it is Vera, with her hypersensi- 
tive intuitions, her tender and profoundly poe- 
tic nature, always ready for sacnifice, who em- 
bodies the author’s concept of the ideal, inner 
beauty of the Russian woman. For this reason 
the actress was not just to react realistically to 
situations created within the world of the film, 
but to suggest to the audience the symbolic 
depth essential to the author’s concept of the 
part. - | ones 

At this point it was Shukshin’s own remark- 
able talent as an actor which took control. 
As Valery Ginsburg recalled, he “‘was so emotion- 
ally charged, his nervous tension was so power- 
ful, that the actress, although she could not 
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hear his words, fell totally under the spell of his 
temperament, of his anguish and his joy’’.* 

In his work as director, Shukshin never in- 
sisted that his actors should blindly follow his 
instructions or keep to the letter of the scena- 
rio. He was always delighted when an actor 
brought his own living experience to a part, and 
then he would willingly change the text of a 
scene in order to introduce some well-found 
new word, an intonation, a glance, gesture or 
mannerism of his own, not necessarily program- 
med in advance by the director. Shukshin, tak- 
ing off from his own expenence, believed imp- 
licitly that “fan actor will never act as freshly 
and naturally what has been told to him, shown 
or suggested to him, or what he has read, as he 
will act what he remembers, knows, has himself 
lived through.”’ What he required from his actors 
was not the expert mimicry of the highly-trained 
professional, but that they “‘live’’ the part be- 
fore the camera as if they were acting out their 
own lives. 

Like Shukshin’s first full-length film, Your 
Son and Brother was structured on the principle 
of writing several stories into one organic whole. 
The first story is the tale of Stepan, one of Er- 
molay Voyevodin’s sons who, unable to over- 
come the desperate home-sickness gnawing at 
his heart day and night, escapes from his prison- 
camp only three months before he is due for re- 
lease. So overpowering was the longing to see 
his home, if only for a few moments, to fill his 
lungs with the air of his native land, that he had 
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not the strength to wait for the end of his sen- 
tence. He runs away in order to make a “‘feast 
for his soul’, m order to feel at home again 
with his near and dear ones, to rest his heart, 
to sing the old songs, to dance to his heart’s 
content... 

And of course everything goes wrong: he 
brings not joy but sorrow to his family and gets 
two more years added to his sentence. 

It must be said that after the film’s release by 
no means all the critics or the public sympathis- 
ed with the chief protagonist of this first story. 
Shukshin had to read and hear out a number 
of disapproving reviews of the film, in which 
he was accused of “untamed, die-hard, provin- 
cial patriotism and individualism”’, and of 
making a hero out of a man with criminal ten- 
dencies. Shukshin was extremely upset by such 
criticism which he considered thoroughly un- 
just. In the writer’s archive there is an unfi- 
nished article in which he gives the following 
interpretation -of the character of Stepan: 

“I didn’t intend anything. I love him. Of 
course he’s a fool for not sitting out the last 
three months of his sentence. But he didn’t 
escape in order to go back to stealing and robb- 
ing. He came back openly to his own village, 
to get a whiff of his native earth, to see his 
father and mother. I love him, fool that he is. 
The pull of home is mighty and powerful, his 
Russian nature responded to it, and he ran away. 
There’s no need to be afraid he might ‘knife 
somebody’. I tried to show that—that there’s no 
need to be afraid—in the way he walks into the 
village, meets his father, is so happy to see his 
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relatives, is so sure he’ll be bringing them joy, 
and how painful it is to him that, after all, no 
joy comes of it... Couldn’t 1 get that across? 
That really hurts. But I still can’t help sticking 
up for him. What kind of criminal is he, after 
all?! How could you say so? He’s been at work 
since he was fifteen, and he worked in the penal 
colony, and he will always work, all his life.’’* 

As we see, the fate of Stepan, a hard-work- 
ing lad who loves the earth and his home and his 
family and who is essentially good, even if he 
did once make a mistake and break the law, is 
of deep concern to Shukshin. He was to return 
again and again to people of a like fate is his 
films and in his literary works—right up to Snow- 
berry Red. Most probably he had met many 
people with similarly broken lives during his 
own early years, and they had left his heart 
raw with pity. Possibly Shukshin, with his great 
gift for empathy, even put himself in their shoes, 
understanding that he himself in the difficult 
years of his youth when he was wandering from 
town to town trying to find his place in life, 
might easily have taken one false step and have 
had to drink the same bitter cup. 

The second story in the film tells how Ste- 
pan’s younger brother Maxim, who ts away stu- 
dying in Moscow, receives a letter from his 
mother asking him to get some snake poison 
ointment for her, as she has taken ill after all 
that has happened with Stepan. The part of Ma- 
xim was played by a student of the Institute 
of Cinematography, Leonid Reutov. 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, pp. 306-307. 


The adventures of Maxim, in his search for 
the rare ointment, appealing to the sympathy 
of indifferent chemists’ assistants, are the main 
subject of this part of the film. The director dep- 
loys a mordant sarcasm in his depiction of life 
in the spick-and-span Moscow flat of Maxim’s 
successful brother, the wrestler Ignat Voyevo- 
din, most convincingly played by the recently 
retired wrestler Alexey Vanin, not a professio- 
nal actor at all. Later, in Snowberry Red, Va- 
nin plays the part of Pyotr Baykalov, Lyuba’s 
brother. 

In the third, and final story of the film we see 
Ignat’s arrival in his native village, his meeting 
with his father and family. Shukshin’s humour 
comes out splendidly in the scene where old 
Ermolay Voyevodin vainly eggs on his sons 
Ignat and Vasily (played by a VGIK student, 
Viktor Shakhov), to try a wrestling match. The 
old man is clearly longing to see the young Her- 
cules from the farm throw the well-fed, suc- 
cessful townee Ignat and so prove the superio- 
rity of life on one’s own land over the strange 
city life which exercises such a powerful fasci- 
nation over his children. However, nothing 
comes of this idea: the good-natured and phleg- 
matic Vasily clearly has not the least desire to 
tangle with his own brother. 

In spite of this division into various episodic 
plots, the film Your Son and Brother does in 
fact work well as a single whole, imbued with 
Shukshin’s all-pervading attachment to his 
homeland, to the beautiful and generous Rus- 
sian countryside as though calling upon the peo- 
ple to live in harmony with the laws of Nature, 
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as the gentle Vera does, or as old Ermolay 
Voyevodin lives, putting industry, his peasant’s 
sense of duty and love for his place of birth 
above all else. 

The reaction of public and critics to the film, 
which came out in 1965, was, as in the case of 
There Is Such a Lad, not at all what Shukshin 
had expected. In the press and at mectings with 
the public he was often reproached with setting 
the country against the town, with singing the 
praises of the old patriarchal way of life, with 
using too dark a palette in his depiction of the 
city. 

Once again Shukshin had to try and explain 
the aims he had set himself in making the pic- 
ture. In this way, when the film was discussed 
by the Union of Cinema Workers, he stated with 
his usual temperamental emphasis and sincerity, 
that his intention had not been to set the count- 
ry against the town, but to show that at all times 
and in all places, whether in the country or in 
the town, what was important for human beings 
was to preserve their human dignity and such 
qualities as kindness and consideration for 
others. 

Remembering the scenes where Maxim Voye- 
vodin was making unsuccessful efforts to break 
through the indifference of the men and women 
behind the counter at the chemists’ in search of 
the ointment his mother needed so badly, Shuk- 
shin exclaimed bitterly: ‘‘And who are they, 
these people behind the counters?.. They’re 
from the country too. They were not born in 
the city either. The awful thing here is that they 
have learnt to do the most primitive kind of 
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work and become inordinately proud of the fact, 
have begun to despise everything they left 
behind them... If country people began thinking 
that way, would it suit them? The most impor- 
tant thing, I’m sure, is to take one absolutely 
real person, who is of interest to us now, today. 
Whether he is from the town or the country is 
a matter of absolutely no importance, the ques- 
tion just doesn’t exist. And in Russian realist 
art there has probably never been such a dif- 
ference either ... that is not where people have 
ever looked for anysign of mutual disapproval.’’* 

These thoughts Shukshin later developed 
more fully in the article “Questions to Myself’’ 
published in November 1966 in the journal Sels- 
kaya molodezh (Village Youth). Again he re- 
turned to the question of how necessary it is for 
the beautiful, the good and the true to wage a 
moral battle against the evil, the ugly and the 
false. 

In spite of the polemics started off by the 
film Your Son and Brother, the overall recep- 
tion from the public and Shukshin’s colleagues 
in the film world was favourable. Grigory 
Chukhray, the Soviet director, rated the film 
very highly indeed in his review for Komsomols- 
kaya pravda. In 1967, the film was awarded the 
Vasilyev Brothers** State Prize for the cinema. 
This support and acknowledgement of his 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, p. 300. 

** Vasilyev Brothers—Georgi Vasilyev (1899—1946) and 
Sergey Vasilyev (1900-1959), the pseudonyms of two Soviet 
film directors and script-writers (incidentally, no relation to each 
other), who worked together on a number of films, including 
Chapayev (1934).—Ed. 
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achievement encouraged Shukshin to go on 
working along the same lines. 

Over the next three years he devoted much 
time and energy to his literary work. Important 
things were going on, too, in his private life. He 
married Lidia Fedoseyeva and soon two daugh- 
ters were born to the great joy of their father. 
We have already mentioned how Shukshin loved 
children, and now that he had become a father 
of two this love found its full expression. Of this 
we find ample evidence in the reminiscences of 
his close friends and in his letters. 

In one letter, for instance, addressed to his 
mother and sister, he writes: 

‘““At home, praise be, all goes well. The child- 
ren are in good health, but keep us busy. 

“TH tell you about Olga. Well, you saw her 
last before she learnt to stand. You ought to 
see what she gets up to now! Dashes about all 
over the place, always in danger of breaking 
her neck. She fights with Manya—they can’t 
agree to share their toys. Manya won’t give her 
any, so she grabs one and runs—all you see is her 
white baby-curls fluttering. 

“She’s already begun to talk. Some words she 
pronounces better than Manya. Manya is growing 
quite cunning, but Olga is as simple-minded as a 
calf. 

“The only person they take notice of is their 
mother, but they run rings round me...” 

Shukshin would spend hours on end with his 
children and was always ready to join in their 
games. | 

Leonid Kuravlyov, by then a close friend of 
the Shukshins, often visiting them at their home, 


was very impressed by these games: ‘‘He didn’t 
come down to their level,”’ he explained, ‘‘rath- 
er he raised himself to take a child’s eye view 
of the world and looked at it as they did: naive- 
ly and openly... 

“How can one express in words his tenderness 
towards his little girls? How describe his touch- 
ing respect and affection for them? He didn’t 
know, of course, what fate had in store for his 
daughters, but it was as if Shukshin was some- 
how sorry for them in advance and was asking 
their pardon for having given them life. At the 
same time he prepared them for a wise under- 
standing not only of the good things of life, but 
for all that might prove difficult or bad. It was 
as though he were preparing them in advance to 
be immune to bitterness. 

‘“You could ‘read’ all this very clearly when 
you saw him with his daughters...’’* 

The particularly interesting thing Kuravlyov 
says here is that Shukshin did not so much con- 
descend to his children as raise himself to par- 
take of a point of view still capable of giving a 
naive and frank picture of the world. He always 
considered childhood to be particularly impor- 
tant for shaping a personality. He felt it was 
particularly important for artists to preserve 
a naive, unsullied, frank and honest view of life. 
In his working notes Shukshin once wrote: 

‘‘The most observant people are children. Then 
artists’’. Only by preserving the child’s keenness 
of observation: and quickness of mind, Shukshin 
believed, could one become a real artist. 


* O Shukshine, pp. 281-32. 


Of course, however much Shukshin loved his 
children, the basic care for the family was shoul- 
dered by his wife. For a time she gave up making 
films and devoted herself entirely to the house- 
hold and children. 

In 1965 the journal Stbirskte ogni and Sovets- 
ky Pisatel publishers brought out Shukshin’s 
first novel The Lyubavins, on which he had be- 
gun work while still a student. In April 1964 an 
extract from the novel had been printed in the 
newspaper Moskousky komsomolets, m the pre- 
face to which the author had written that his 
aim was to tell the story of a close-knit Siberian 
family, the Lyubavins, a father and his four sons 
who, in the years of the establishment of Soviet 
power in Siberia, possessed ‘‘by great greed and 
the property instinct’? were drawn into direct 
conflict with the new order. All of them, with 
the exception of one brother, Egor, died in this 
struggle. But Egor also, who murders his wife 
out of jealousy, is destroyed to all intents and 
purposes, for he has to flee his native village 
and live in the taiga, where the only way to sur- 
vive is to join one of the roving outlaw bands. 
The alternative is to take his own life. 

In July 1965, in another author’s preface to 
a further publication of chapters from the novel 
in the weekly newspaper Literaturnaya Rosstya 
Shukshin wrote that the destruction of the 
Lyubavin family was an inevitable result of the 
historical development of the Soviet countryside: 

“It could not have happened any other way. 
Behind the lad who overcame them stood a class 
which was more educated than the Lyubavins, 
a class who had taken responsibility for the fate 
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of the whole country. 

“That is what the novel is about. I have a 
cherished plan to make a film of it...’”’* 

This plan was never realised. A few years 
later the novel was screened, but not by Shuk- 
shin. The director was Leonid Golovnya and the 
title was changed to The End of the Lyubavins 
(‘‘“Konets Lyubavinykh’’). The scenario was 
written by Leonid Nekhoroshev in collabora- 
tion with the director. They made a thoroughly 
professional job of screening the novel, but The 
End of the Lyubavins was not fated to become 
a landmark in the history of the cinema. The 
novel has also been adapted for radio. 

Shukshin intended to continue work on the 
novel The Lyubauvins. He wrote of this in Janua- 
ry 1967 to a correspondent of the newspaper 
Molodezh Altata. In the second part of the novel 
he intended to pursue the tragic fate of Egor 
Lyubavin. ‘‘The main idea behind the novel,” 
said Shukshin, ‘tis to show the state to which 
a strong man can be reduced when outlawed 
from society. Egor Lyubavin finds himself in the 
enemy camp, with the remainder of Baron Un- 
gern’s army which has settled on the border of 
the Altai District, where it held out until the 
early thirties. He loves his mother country and 
cannot think of leaving her forever; nor can he 
return—for he would be treated as a cnminal. 
It is this tragedy of a Russian caught on the very 
borderline of two different eras that will be the 
basis of the next novel.’’** 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, p. 135. 
** Ibid., pp. 311-12. 
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Work on the second book of the novel conti- 
nued until the end of the 60s. Here Vasily Shuk- 
shin followed the fate of the next generation of 
the Lyubavins into the postwar years. However, 
he did not have time to prepare this sequel for 
publication. A number of subject lines of the 
second book were in fact developed in some 
published stories and also in the novella ‘Over 
Yonder” (“Tam, vdali’’). 

As we see it, the idea of showing the tragedy 
of the Russian who has taken a wrong turning 
and committed a serious crime, but retains his 
love for his native land, was realised in another 
way in one of Vasily Shukshin’s most successful 
works, Snowberry Red. It 1s no coincidence 
that here the name Egor is given to the chief 
protagonist, and that for Egor Prokudin, just as 
for Egor Lyubavin, his flight from his home vil- 
lage is a tragedy. Neither of them can forgive 
himself for having betrayed his own land and his 
own people, and having left his mother to fend 
for herself. Of course, Snowberry Red is about 
quite a different time and a different life. Ne- 
vertheless associations arise which suggest an 
invisible yet tangible link between Egor Lyu- 
bavin and Egor Prokudin. And you begin to 
think that it is not by chance that Egor Pro- 
kudin strikes up a pen-friendship with a woman 
whose surname is Baykalova and, when he goes 
to visit her, meets her brother, a hefty fellow, 
Pyotr Baykalov. Egor Lyubavin, we recall, had a 
neighbour of enormous strength, and his name 
was Fyodor Baykalov. 

Indeed, Shukshin once actually said that all 
his works were parts of one story, which he was 
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working on throughout his life. Possibly this 
assertion is one of the keys to his method: 
whether or not this is noticeable at first sight, 
there is nevertheless a genuine kinship between 
many of the characters of Shukshin’s works, 
the kinship between near neighbours, all of 
whom share in the larger fate of the nation. 

Shukshin’s novella ‘“‘Over Yonder’’ was publi- 
shed in the 1966 November and December issues 
of the journal Molodaya gvardia. This story, 
like the film Your Son and Brother, examines 
the problems of young people who leave the 
country for the town. The main plot concerns 
the broken life of Olga Fonyakina, a school- 
leaver from a remote Siberian village who goes 
to study at a Teacher’s Training College in town. 
While at college she marries, but soon divorces 
her husband, then gives up her studies and re- 
turns to the village. A year later she again leaves 
for the town and marries for the second time, 
again unhappily... The story begins with Olga mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a simple, kind-hearted 
working lad Pyotr Ivlev who falls in love with 
her and tries to woo her from the idle, drift- 
ing life to which she has become accustomed. 
All his efforts, however, are in vain and Olga’s 
love for ‘‘la dolce vita’’ eventually gets her into 
trouble with the law. The story follows up the 
difficulties besetting both protagonists, showing 
the way in which they face up to serious moral 
problems and how this influences their lives. 

Between 1966 and 1968 Shukshin wrote a 
number of stories which made him extremely 
popular. The critics classed him with successful 
writers like Fyodor Abramov, Mikhail Alexeyev, 
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Vasily Belov, Viktor Astafyev and Valentin 
Rasputin, all of whom concentrate on the de- 
piction of life in the Russian countryside. 

In 1968, Sovetsky Pisatel published a col- 

lection of Shukshin’s novellas and short stories, 
under the title ‘““Over Yonder’’, which included, 
besides the title piece, the novella “‘There Is 
Such a Lad”’ and the stories “I Want to Live”’ 
“Okhota zhit’”’), ‘““How Is It We Keep Going”’ 
“Tak kak zhe my vse-taki zhivem’’), “The 
Nylon Christmas Tree’’ (“‘Kapronovaya yoloch- 
ka”,) “Outer Space, the Nervous System and a 
Slab of Bacon Fat’ (‘“‘Kosmos, nervnaya sistema 
i shmatok sala’’), “Rainfall at Dawn” (“‘Zarevoy 
dozhd’’), ‘“Styopka’’and others. 

In an internal publisher’s review of the collec- 
tion the Soviet critic Alexander Makarov aptly 
remarked that Shukshin’s talent was of a speci- 
fically dramatic and cinematic type, enabling 
him to find an intonation, gesture or detail with 
which to introduce his characters so clearly that 
they only had to walk into the story and start 
talking for the reader to accept and recognise 
them, not just as live human beings, but as old 
acquaintances. Although Shukshin hardly ever 
describes a person’s outward appearance, the 
speech of his characters is so expressive that it 
conveys an impression not only of what kind 
of people they are, but actually of what they 
look like. 

The critic particularly emphasised the vivid- 
ness of Shukshin’s stories, their expressive force 
and laconicism. His language—clear, salty, root- 
ed in the speech of the ordinary people—distin- 
guishes him as a truly original talent. 
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Shukshin’s most painful concern is for the 
difficulties of the Russian who lives in the more 
distant rural districts. He loves these simple 
village folk, many of whom have lived through 
extremely hard times, and he encourages his 
reader to look at them more carefully, to get to 
know and to understand them. 

Another important feature of Shukshin’s 
work and personality is his acute feeling that 
he owes his people, and especially those living 
in the country, an unpayable debt. 

It should be said that not only in his fiction 
and films but also in interviews, talks and ar- 
ticles, Shukshin returns frequently to this clear- 
ly persistent and painful subject. For many years 
he felt tragically torn between town and count- 
ry, as though he had “‘one foot on the shore, the 
other in the boat.” This inner division was to a 
great extent the reason for his feeling of guilt 
towards the earth which raised him and towards 
the people with whom he had spent his early 
years, with whom he had shared joy and happt- 
ness as well as hardships and deprivation. This 
profound feeling of guilt undoubtedly left its 
mark on Shukshin’s work. 


Chapter 4 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
“QUEER PEOPLE” 


In September 1967 the journal 
Novy mir published several Shukshin’s 
stories, one of which began as follows: 

“His wife called him ‘Quirky’. So- 
metimes affectionately. 

“Quirky had one peculiar quality. 
Something was always happening to 
him. He didn’t want things to happen 
to him and he suffered when they did, 
but he just couldn’t help getting into 
scrapes—minor ones, but upsetting ne- 
vertheless.””* | 

Further he tells of his hero’s trip 
to the Urals to visit his brother whom 
he has not seen for twelve years. 
Quirky’s wife has helped him pack, 
they have taken 75 roubles from their 
account at the savings bank to pay for 
the journey and he sets off early in 
the moming for the district capital, 
from which he will take the train and 
then fly to the distant Urals. Having 
arrived in the town, Quirky decides to 


* V. Shukshin. J Want to Live, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1978, p. 233. 
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fill in the time until his train by going to the gro- 
cer’s to buy some presents for his brother’s 
children—sweets, spice-bread, anything else that 
takes his fancy. And then it happens. As he is 
standing in the queue he spots a fifty-rouble 
note on the floor, which nobody else seems to 
have noticed. Full of noble feelings and a lively 
desire to show off his native wit, Quirky says 
loudly, for all to hear: ‘‘You’re doing fine, ci- 
tizens! .. People don’t chuck money about like 
that round our way.’’* 

Of course there is great excitement, but the 
owner of the note is not forthcoming. By gene- 
ral consent it 1s placed in a prominent position 
of the counter in the hope that whoever has 
lost it will soon come back. Quirky leaves the 
shop in high spirits with the comfortable feeling 
of one who has just done a good deed. Further 
Shukshin writes: 

“And then all of a sudden he broke into a 
cold sweat. The cash he had drawn at the sav- 
ings bank back home had consisted of two no- 
tes—a fifty and a twenty-five. He had broken 
into the twenty-five roubles this morning and 
the fifty-rouble note ought to be in his pocket. 
He felt for it, but it was gone. He went through 
all his pockets—nothing there. ‘It was mine! ’ he 
exclaimed outloud. ‘Hell’s bells! It was my 
own money! ’ 

“He felt his heart turning over with grief. His 
first impulse was to go_ back and say, ‘Citizens, 
that’s my bank-note. I drew it today at the sav- 
ings bank: one twenty-five and one fifty. I chan- 


* Ibid., p. 235. 
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ged the twenty-five just now and the other 
one’s—missing.’ But then he pictured how taken 
aback everyone would be by this announce- 
ment, and how many people would think he 
had decided to pocket it himself since the real 
owner hadn’t shown up. No, he wouldn’t be able 
to force himself to claim that rotten bit of pap- 
er. Besides, they might refuse to give it to him... 

‘* “Why am I like this?’ Quirky reasoned aloud. 
‘What shall I do now?’ 

‘“‘He would have to return home... 

“On the way back in the bus, he kept swear- 
ing gently to himself—building up his strength 
for the fortcoming show-down with his wife.’’* 

We have quoted from this story at such length 
for the following reason. In the spring of 1967 
Vasily Shukshin received a commission from the 
newspaper Pravda to go home to the Altai and 
write a report on why there was such an exodus 
of young people trom rural areas. Having picked 
up his money for the fare from the newspaper, 
Shukshin flew by plane to Novosibirsk and went 
to the grocers to buy some sweetmeats for his 
sister’s children. Having stocked up with this, 
that and the other, he suddenly saw on the floor... 
a fifty-rouble note. Here is how Shukshin tells 
the story of this incident in the sketch of his 
journey: 

“Quickly, so that no one else should get in 
first, I searched my brain for a really witty an- 
nouncement of it to the queue. 

‘* “You’re doing fine, fellow-citizens! ’ says I 
loudly and mernly. 


* Ibid., p. 236. 
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“They looked round at me. 

** ‘Whoever chucks that kind of money about! ’ 

“What a palaver ensued! It wasn’t a three- 
rouble note, after all, nor a five-rouble note—but 
fitty, a whole fortnight’s wages. But the owner 
didn’t come forward. By general consent it was 
placed in a prominent position on the counter. 

‘** ‘Someone’s sure to come running back for 
it’, said the assistant. 

“For a long me the queue went on discuss- 
ing the find. 

‘I left the shop in the highest of spirits. 1 was 
about to jump on the bus when suddenly it was 
as if a wave of heat came over me: I remembered 
that I had received three notes just like that 
from the Pravda pay-desk. One I had changed 
back in Moscow and two I had in my pocket. | 
thrust my hand into my pocket—one. This way, 
that way—one. It was my money all along! Un- 
der my heart it seemed as though something 
actually twanged from grief. My first impulse 
was to go back and say: ‘Comrades, 1t was my 
money after all! I got three of them, changed 
one in Moscow, there were two left and now 
look—only one’. But immediately I imagined 
how stunned they would all be by the announ- 
cement and how many of them would think: ‘Of 
course, since no one else claimed it he’s decided 
to pocket it for himself. He’ll take it, get on his 
bus and leave town. Then the real owner’ll come 
running.’ No thank you, let it go. I wouldn’t 
be able to force myself to claim that rotten bit 
of paper. Besides, they might refuse to give it 
to me. Wait a bit, they’d say, maybe someone’ll 
come for it. 


‘How I cursed myself! Cursed half way to 
the next stop... Then I began to console myself: 
‘What does it matter? No great loss! People lose 
arms, legs, and that was nothing but a piece of 
Paper.’ 

‘Gradually I calmed down.’’* 

It is not hard to see that the text of the arti- 
cle (never finished and first published in Nedelya 
in 1979 to mark the 50th anniversary of writer’s 
birth) coincides with the text of the story. All 
one has to do is to substitute “Quirky”’ for “‘T’’ 
and shift the scene a little. 

The cycle of autobiographical stones From 
the Childhood of Ivan Popov, which we have 
already mentioned, and his mother’s dreams 
which he noted down and published virtually 
unchanged, also show that Shukshin quite often 
introduced episodes from his own life into his 
works. The list of such examples can be extend- 
ed almost indefinitely. 

In his aspiration to achieve the maximum fu- 
sion between the truth of art and the truth of 
life Shukshin found much support in the tra- 
ditions of Russian realist literature, in the works 
of such classic writers as Alexander Pushkin, 
Mikhail Lermontov, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Lev 
Tolstoy and Anton Chekhov, who quite frequent- 
ly interwove fact and fiction, thus giving their 
narrative the non-artistic form of the genre tale, 
the letter, diaries, or the reminiscences of some 
person who has knocked around the world a 
good deal. This feature of Russian literature was 
referred to by the Academician Dmitry Likha- 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, pp. 4748, 


chov as “‘modesty of form’’. It is a kind of safe- 
guard against the false note in literature, against 
inertia, constraint and all else that cramps the 
artist in his effort to show life as it really is. This 
feature is inherent in Shukshin’s work, both in 
literature and for the cinema. 

In trying to keep his art true to life Shukshin 
was also close to many Soviet writers and film 
directors and to many masters of the post-war 
cinema outside Russia, more particularly the 
Italian neo-realists, the French nouvelle vague and 
ciné-vérité founded on the theory and practice 
of the Soviet producer Dziga Vertov, and the 
English “free cinema’’ comprising writers and 
directors of the ‘‘angry young men”’ school. 

Shukshin’s views on art (as expounded in 
compressed form in the article ‘Morality Is 
Truth’’) are, in our opinion, particularly close 
to those of the Italian neo-realist Cesare Zavat- 
tini, who advances as his guiding principle the 
maximum reduction of the “gap’’ between 
art and life, the transformation of actual happen- 
ings into a cinematic spectacle, the development 
of real-life situations according to their own in- 
ner logic, none of which fits into the set patterns 
and stereotypes of traditional, commercial cine- 
ma. Zavattini wanted to show life on the screen 
in all its complexity, to record the lives of ordi- 
nary people and their everyday concerns. 

In articles and interviews Zavattini has made 
it known that while working on scenarios he 
would actually go out into the streets and note 
the odd word or phrase or even whole dialogues 
“from nature” after which, precisely as if work- 
ing on film montage, he would: select and “‘cut”’ 
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the material he had collected, giving it the neces- 
sary tempo, trying to catch and correctly convey 
its inner meaning in the resulting text. 

Shukshin, in his writing and his work for the 
cinema, frequently had recourse to similar 
methods. 

This was noted by the Soviet writer and 
scholar Sergey Zalygin. Everything that happen- 
ed around Shukshin, he wrote, and even every- 
thing that happened to him personally was imme- 
diately transformed into material for his art. 

“There are no exceptions. His children, his 
mother, the neighbours are already taking part 
as actors in his films, and he is not in the least 
worried by their lack of professionalism, this 
attracts him. And so we have a situation where 
every neighbour, everyone who happens to come 
and visit him in hospital, every chance fellow-tra- 
veller on a train or a bus js already one of his 
characters, one of his protagonists...’’* 

This direct transfer of life into art allowed 
Shukshin to tell his reader or spectator with 
quite exceptional sincerity about some of the 
most acute problems of existence that really 
worried him, to awake a profound interest in 
the inner world of his protagonists and to con- 
vey it precisely, believably, without the least 
suggestion of a false note. 

In the story “Quirky”? we note not only that 
it records an incident which actually happened 
to the author, but that his own reactions coin- 
cide completely with those of his hero, they think 


* S, Zalygin. Literaturnye zaboty (Thinking of Literature), 
Moscow, 1979, p. 158. 


and feel the same way. This is more than just 
the use of something that actually happened in 
a story about someone else’s life; it is a virtually 
total identification of the author’s self with the 
fictional character. And although the events re- 
counted further on in the story are not of an 
autobiographical nature, the type of the pro- 
tagonist is essentially so close to Shukshin that 
we are justified in seeing Quirky as the author’s 
alter ego. It is not for nothing that Quirky’s 
real name was also Vasily, or that he was by pro- 
fession a film studio mechanic (one of Shuk- 
shin’s relatives worked as a studio mechanic in 
his home village and, of course, the profession 
is one with which the author himself could easi- 
ly identify), or that he was so tenderly fond of 
children, doing all he could to make them hap- 
py—just like Vasily Shukshin himself... 

After the publication of the story “Quirky”’ 
a stormy critical polemic arose around the Shuk- 
shin type of hero. Some critics considered that 
the word was well-found, that all Shukshin’s 
characters might well be labelled ‘“‘quirky” for 
their habit of performing odd, apparently un- 
motivated and senseless acts, for their generally 
“quirky” and eccentric behaviour. Others in- 
sisted that Shukshin’s characters were ordinary, 
natural people, whose only ‘oddity’? was that 
they were openly trying to get people to respect 
one another, to treat one another as fully-fled- 
ged human beings, to live according to the kind 
of high ethical ideals most people only subscribe 
to in theory. Some critics tried to unite ‘Quir- 
ky” with “natural man’’ to produce a kind of “‘na- 
tural eccentric’’. This polemic is still going on... 
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It seems to us that Shukshin’s own words on 
this question have the ring of conviction and there 
is little need to look further: he often said that 
he was most attracted to people who cannot be 
content or happy if they have never rejoiced with 
all their heart, never cried out from the ecstasy 
that gives them the courage for self-sacrifice, 
never lived fully, never loved, or grieved.’’* 

The “‘oddness” of Shukshin’s_ characters is 
manifested first and foremost in an uncontrol- 
lable impulse to shuffle off once and for all the 
vicious circle of routine cares and duties, a desire 
to rise above the everyday, to try their wings, 
test their abilities to do something exceptional, 
new, beautiful, a ‘‘festival for the soul’’. This 
impulse may result in nothing, in pitiful and ab- 
surd anticlimax, or even in tragedy, but for 
Shukshin the important thing was not the prac- 
tical result of an action taken on impulse, but 
the way in which such actions show the inner 
qualities in the nature of the Russian people, 
qualities which inspire them, even in the face 
of certain defeat, to fight on to the last to achieve 
their intention, however dearly the ‘‘festival”’ 
may cost them thereafter. 

In his frequent talks and interviews, Shukshin 
often returned to these people who tend to be 
known as ‘quirks’. In fact, Shukshin was convin- 
ced that “‘they are neither queer nor eccentric. 
All that distinguishes them from ordinary people 
is that they are talented and beautiful. Beautiful 
because their destiny merges with the destiny 
of the people. People love them because they 


* V. Korobov, Vasily Shukshin, Moscow, 1977, p. 149. 
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are so responsive to joy and misfortune. They 
make life more worth living, because wherever 
they appear on the scene boredom flees before 
them. These ‘quirks’ are just the ones I want 
to write about, because they show us how to 
make life interesting.”* Shukshin particularly 
emphasised that, unlike those who were always 
ready for a condescending laugh at the expense 
of the “‘oddities’’ of such people, he considered 
them, for all their apparent simplicity and un- 
demanding attitude to life, to be far more warm- 
hearted, pure, modest and disinterested than self- 
satisfied types laughing in their sleeves. 

Much of what Shukshin said of these ‘“‘queer 
people”’ is equally applicable to him personally. 
An exceptionally talented, vivid personality, 
he gave himself without reserve to serving his 
people. His destiny must indeed be considered 
as an inextricable part of the destiny of the 
people as a whole. In this sense we may speak 
without hesitation of the undoubted inner kin- 
ship between the author and the people created 
by his artistic imagination, beginning with Se- 
nya Gromov, for example, who first appeared 
in Shukshin’s diploma film News from Lebyazhye 
and in the early story “‘Crankshafts’’, and then 
“moved”? to the film-story ‘My Brother” (“Brat 
moy”’), screened by the producer Vinogradov 
in the film Men of One Soil (‘‘Zemlyaki’’), 
right down to Egor Prokudin in Snowberry Red 
and Stepan Razin in the novel J Came to Gwe 
You Freedom..It would be perfectly in order to 
include in this list of characters Ivan-the-fool 


* Ibid., p. 150. 


from the parable or fairy-tale story ‘Before 
Third Cockcrow” subtitled ‘Tale of Ivan-the- 
Fool, How He Travelled to the Back of Beyond 
in Search of Good Sense” (‘‘Skazka pro Ivana- 
duraka, kak on khodil za tndevyat zemel nabi- 
ratsya uma-razuma’’). This was a story written 
in Shukshin’s last years and it seems only natural 
that towards the end of his career as a writer he 
should have passed from his “‘quirkies’’ to the 
folklore prototype of Ivan-the-fool, who, like 
many other wandering clowns and jesters in 
the folklore of England, Spain, France, Italy 
and other countries, has taken on many charac- 
teristic features of the peoples who invented 
him. 

There is right on Ivan’s side when he loses his 
temper with the scatterbrained and bird-hearted 
typist Milka: 

“You think that I’m just a laughing stock. 
That I’m no one to speak of, Vanka the bump- 
kin. Thick, that’s what you said I was. Well, I’m 
telling you: [I’m wiser than the lot of you put 
together ... more depths, more in the popular 
style. I express hopes, and what do you express? 
B... all, that’s what you express! Magpies. You’re 
empty as... I have hidden depths, and you haven’t 
even got that. Dancing and prancing—that’s 
all you can think about. And you think you’re 
too good to let me chat you up once in a while, 
even. Sometime I'll lose my temper and [ll 
take my staff! ...* 

In this wrathful monologue we again quite 
distinctly catch an echo of the author’s intona- 


* V, Shukshin. Do tretyikh petukhov, p. 614. 


tions, of Shukshin’s own intolerance of the phi- 
listine mentality, of the cult of materialism, of 
every kind of parasitical acquisitiveness and con- 
sumerism. 

‘Of course, it would be totally wrong to put an 
equals sign between Shukshin and his ‘“‘queer 
people”’ or his Ivan-the-fool, just as it would be 
wrong to put an equals sign between the people 
and the characters created by them in folk-sto- 
ries, or between Cervantes and Don Quixote, 
Shakespeare and Hamlet, Dostoyevsky and Prince 
Myshkin or Charles Chaplin (whose art, in- 
cidentally, Shukshin much appreciated) and his 
famous persona Charlie. None of these, or of the 
many other unusual or eccentric world-famous 
characters one could cite, although they undo- 
ubtedly expressed something of their authors’ 
most cherished hopes and thoughts, could be 
said to merge with their creators, to be self- 
portraits, for the simple reason that they had 
absorbed, in a fashion at once general and par- 
ticular, the typical features of their peoples and 
their times. | 

It goes without saying that here we are not 
comparing the scale of Shukshin’s “‘quirkies”’ 
with the giants of world literature mentioned 
above. We only wish to emphasise that Shuk- 
shin’s inventions and that his off-beat eccent- 
rics, no less than the world-famous characters 
we have already mentioned, are in a sense typi- 
cal of the life and times of their author’s people. 

On the basis of the three stories “Quirky”’, 
“Mille pardons, Madame! ”’ (“Mil pardon, Ma- 
dam! ’’) and “‘Thoughts” (““‘Dumy”’), Shukshin 
decided to write the scenario for a film Queer 
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People. Originally, instead of ‘‘Thoughts’’ the 
plan was to screen the story “Fading, Going 
to Waste” (‘“Vyanet, propadaet’’): later, how- 
ever, Shukshin was persuaded by his cameraman 
Ginsburg to include ‘“‘Thoughts”’ in the scenario. 
Nevertheless, the idea of screening “‘Fading, Go- 
ing to Waste’? was not abandoned; later the sto- 
ry served as the basis of the scenario for the 
film Call Me to the Distant Light, that won 
acclaim from both critics and public. The 
main parts were played by Lidia Fedoseyeva- 
Shukshina, Stanislav Lyubshin and Mikhail 
Ulyanov. 

The film was shot in the picturesque environs 
of Vladimir where the typically Russian land- 
scapes induced a lyrical mood. The weather was 
fair and the group on location worked well 
together, all of which contributed to the success 
of the project. Shukshin was constantly chang- 
ing the scenario, introducing ever new shades 
of colour. In the third story he touched on the 
theme of Stepan Razin, and as work on the 
film progressed, Shukshin became more and 
more preoccupied with this concluding part 
of the film. 

Once, when strolling about Vladimir on a day 
when they were free from filming, Shukshin and 
Ginsburg were browsing in a record shop when 
they saw and purchased a set of records of the 
great Russian singer Fyodor Chaliapin. On his 
return to the hotel, Shukshin, having got hold 
of a record player somewhere, went to his room 
to listen to his favourite singer. After a while 
he telephoned Ginsburg and asked him to come 
to his room. The cameraman found Shukshin 


in a state of extraordinary excitement, pacing 
nervously up and down the room, his eyes en- 
flamed and his cheekbones twitching. Here is 
how Ginsburg recalls the occasion. 

‘“* ‘Listen,’ he said in a voice that I would ne- 
ver have recognised as his own, and turned on 
the record player. 

‘The voice of Fyodor Chaliapin filled the 
room, singing ‘Once there were twelve robbers 
and their Ataman, Kudeyar, much honest Chris- 
tian blood they spilled, in their time! ..’? Shuk- 
shin sat as if in a state of shock. He was totally 
under the spell of the song. 

“When the record came to an end he began 
nervously pacing the floor again. I don’t remem- 
ber the exact words which he literally shouted 
out, but the sense was: ‘There’s real art for you!’ 
And we’re working away at God knows what! , 
If only once, just once, I could get somewhere 
near that! ...” and so on in the same vein. There 
was no point in trying to talk to him just then 
and I went back to my room. 

“That night the phone went again—Shukshin 
asked if he might come up and talk. To begin 
with he launched into a long and rather con- 
fused tirade the gist of which was that every- 
thing we were doing was wrong and that we 
were setting about it in the wrong way. 
Afterwards he produced the usual exercise book 
from his pocket and began to read the second part 
of the concluding story, completely rewritten. 

“I sat there amazed! Here were “Thoughts’ 
indeed—making themselves felt.’’* 


* O Shukshine, p. 221. 


And so Shukshin—utterly concentrated on the 
work in hand, totally unsparing of his own physi- 
cal and emotional forces, constantly rewriting 
and improving the scenario—worked away on 
his third full-length film. 

In the first of the three stories ““The Younger 
Brother” (‘‘Bratka’’) the basic material of the 
“Quirky” story was subjected to considerable 
changes. Vasily Knyazev, a part well and convin- 
cingly played by the talented actor Sergei Ni- 
konenko, is on his way to visit his brother, not 
in the Urals as it was in the story, but in the 
Crimea, in the sunny town of Yalta. The part 
of Vasily’s brother was played by Evgeny Evs- 
tigneyev, a great character actor with a flare for 
the grotesque. This elder brother works in a 
hotel, has become completely cut off from his 
country origins and has turned into a terrible 
demagogue who dreams of “becoming a some- 
body” and of making an advantageous mar- 
riage after his divorce from his current wife who, 
he claims, made his life a misery. The part of 
Lidia, one of the girls he is considering as a pos- 
sible bride, is played very naturally and sponta- 
neously by Lidia Fedoseyeva—and might ‘have 
served as a sketch for the future part of Grusha 
Veselova in the film Call Me to the Distant Light. 
Both heroines are separated from their husbands, 
whose lives have been ruined by a passion for 
strong drink, both radiate warm-heartedness 
and feminine tenderness which only lacks an 
object. 

Vasily Knyazev was desperately sorry land 
ashamed for his brother, who had lost his in- 
tegrity far from his native village and become a 
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voracious consumer. Vasily stays with him only 
twenty-four hours, and then, unable to bear the 
misery of disillusionment, he makes a bolt for 
home, where people live by quite other laws. 
The story ends with the narrator’s voice—Shuk- 
shin himself was the narrator—saying: ‘“‘When 
he got home he said that he hadn’t been to 
see his brother after all, because he had lost 
his money and spent those three days with 
a friend of his in the district centre.”? Quirky 
wanted to spare his brother and couldn’t bring 
himself to tell anybody how much he had 
changed. 

The second story—‘“‘The Fatal Shot” (“‘Roko- 
voy Vystrel’’) was closer to the text of ‘“‘Mille 
Pardons, Madame! ”’ The part of Bronka Pupkov 
was allotted to the vivid, emotionally charged 
actor Evgeny Lebedev. He immediately won the 
total confidence of the director, and work on 
the part gave both much pleasure. It is worth 
mentioning that in general Shukshin had the gift 
of creating a warm, fairly relaxed atmosphere 
on the set, which was of great help in getting 
his actors to give of their best. So Evgeny Lebe- 
dev remembers: ‘‘Everyone was genuinely in 
love with Vasily Shukshin—from those who 
were being filmed to those who were doing the 
filming. According to the scenario I was sup- 
posed to ride a motor bike and I did and injured 
my leg, but I went on with the film because I 
would have done anything for Shukshin. And 
the others were the same. On the set, in marked 
contrast to many other groups I have worked 
with, there was no demarcation line between the 
creative workers and the mechanics. I don’t 
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remember any mention of discipline, either: 
it seemed to come naturally, as the inevitable 
result of the obvious fact that we were all work- 
ing on the same project...’’* 

While shooting was in progress, Evgeny Lebe- 
dev quite often returned to his idea of filming 
Dostoyevsky’s The Insulted and Humialiated 
where the author was to have been one of the 
characters, viz. the narrator. And here, working 
side by side with Shukshin and getting to know 
him as a person, he felt more and more inclined 
to offer him the part of Dostoyevsky. As Lebe- 
dev saw it, Shukshin looked so very much like 
Dostoyevsky that there would not even be any 
need of make up. All that would be needed was 
to stick on a beard. 

In Shukshin’s archive there is a photograph, 
made during a test shot, of him made up as Dos- 
toyevsky. The likeness is striking indeed. It is a 
pity that he never in fact had the opportunity 
to play the role. 

The part of Bronka Pupkov was not quite 
usual for the cinema—basically it was one long 
monologue, more suitable, one would have 
thought, for the stage than for a film. At the 
beginning Evgeny Lebedev was even doubtful 
as to whether it would be possible to make 
anything of it in terms of the cinema... Even the 
director himself had some doubts, and thought 
that it might be better to break up the mono- 
logue and illustrate Bronka Pupkov’s story in 
some way. 

The director, however, was aware that all 


« Ibid, p. 241. 
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these doubts were the result of devotion to cin- 
ematic clichés and lack of confidence in the act- 
or’s ability to hold the attention of his audience 
and to convey in a long monologue the char- 
acter’s anguish, his misery and his greatness. He 
therefore decided to put himself wholly in the 
actor’s hands and present the “fatal shot’’ 
incident almost exclusively as a story told by 
the main character. 

‘“Shukshin was a splendid, impressionable 
audience,”’.Evgeny Lebedev recalls, “at was as 
though he were living through what he had 
written all over again. We filmed Bronka Pup- 
kov’s monologue in long takes—150-170 metres 
at a time, and for this reason I felt I was able 
to really let myself go, like on stage. I had pre- 
pared thoroughly beforehand—thought every- 
thing over, learnt the part, and the episode 
‘worked’ right from the start. And the take was 
over. 

“I glanced over at Shukshin—there were tears 
running down his cheeks. We only repeated it 
twice. ‘Let’s run it through’, said Shukshin. The 
phonogram was switched on and once more 
there were tears in his eyes. I shall never forget 
it. 

In his youth, Bronka Pupkov had had a pas- 
sion for hunting and was a very good shot. It so 
happened, however, that once he had acciden- 
tally shot himself in the hand and lost two fin- 
gers. For this reason when the war broke out he 
was pronounced unfit for active service and had 
to spend the whole war as a medical orderly and 
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thus never got the chance of a shot at the hated 
Nazis. The fact that he hadn’t had a chance to 
use his skill at the front robbed him of peace 
completely. And so, to somehow compensate 
for this, he invented a fantastic story of how he 
had been detailed by the Soviet High Command 
to assassinate Hitler on his arrival at precisely 
that part of the front where he himself was 
serving. 

Of course, neither his wife nor his fellow- 
villagers actually believed this story, and the 
chairman of the collective farm even threatened 
to take legal action against him for distorting 
historical facts. 

For this reason Bronka chooses to tell the 
story of his “‘unsuccessful attempt on Hitler’s 
life’? to visitors who come from the town to 
do a bit of hunting and.take him on as their 
guide. And every time that he comes to the 
point where, at the critical moment, he misses 
and fails to kill Hitler, Bronka sincerely and 
profoundly grieves over his unsuccessful ‘‘fa- 
tal shot’. As a man who has been through a 
great deal during the war, he detests Hitler with 
heart and soul. For this reason, in telling the 
story of how he penetrated the bunker which 
the German troops have allegedly put at Hit- 
ler’s disposal he puts all this hatred into the 
words he claims to have addressed to the arch- 
enemy: 

‘Are you laughing, you swine? Take this, 
then, for our sufferings, for our wounds! ”’ 

After these words came a pause. Tears ap- 
peared in Bronka’s eyes and he rubbed them 
over his face with the palm of his hand, his 


shoulders heaved and with genuine despair and 
horror he continued: 

‘I fired. I missed. I missed, like a...”’ 

It was as if Bronka was actually tormenting 
himself again and again with his imagined guilt 
before the entire Russian people for not having 
fulfilled the commission laid upon him. 

‘A drop of vodka, please,’”’ he would conclu- 
de—diminuendo—to the listening sportsmen. 
They would pour him out a mug of vodka, and 
he would sit for a long time mulling over the 
unsuccessful attempt, quite forgetting that it 
was all a figment of his imagination. 

In the film the whole story of the ‘‘fatal shot’’ 
was built around Bronka’s monologue, through 
which Evgeny Lebedev tried to convey every 
shade of feeling his hero experienced while 
recounting the sad story of his unsuccessful 
attempt on Hitler’s life. 

In the third and final story, ‘“Thoughts”’, 
the principal part of the old collective-farm man- 
ager Matvey Ryazantsev is played by Vsevo- 
lod Sanayev. Here again the director and the 
actor perfectly understood each other, and work 
on the part was helped along by an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. 

In ‘“‘Thoughts’’ Shukshin again contemplates 
the future of the Russian countryside, the mean- 
ing of life, and the inevitability of death. Mat- 
vey looks on painfully as. his daughter Lena 
(played by the actress Elena Sanayeva) pines for 
city life and sets her face against work on the 
land which nurtured her. In a scene that 1s pure 
parody the director shows how the young people, 
‘anfected’”’ by the imitations of Western culture 


in the town, attempt the last word in modern 
dances and behave in a grotesquely affected 
manner. This is in fact a vision which arises in 
Matvey’s mind as a result of his melancholy 
ruminations on the waywardness of the younger 
generation, but it is a vision which disturbs him 
profoundly. 

The chairman of the collective farm is a peas- 
ant of peasant stock, with deep roots in the soil 
and the family homestead. His thoughts about 
the meaning of life, which for him lies in tire- 
Iess labour for the good of his country, his 
recollections of events from the past and his idea 
of what a person leaves after him when he dies 
are all striking in their genuine wisdom, their 
depth and sincerity. It is in this part of the 
film that Shukshin first touches on_ the 
theme of Stepan Razin in his work for the 
cinema. ‘The blacksmith Kolka, who is also an 
amateur sculptor (his part is taken—not 
altogether successfully—by the writer Yuri 
Skop), carves a wooden figure of the great 
Ataman. Kolka decided to show Razin at 
the moment when, betrayed, he was captured 
and bound by rich Cossacks. 

It so happens that the old school-teacher 
(played by P. seas, invited Kolka to his 
home to hear the ballad about Ataman Kudeyar 
sung by Fyodor Chaliapin (the reader will re- 
member what a great impression this song once 
produced on Shukshin). The song affected 
Kolka so deeply that he threw his sculpture 
of Razin into the fire, feeling this was not 
how the free Cossack leader should be 
depicted. | 


The subject lines of old Matvey and Kolka 
met at that point in the plot when, trudging up 
the hill, the chairman comes across the sculptor 
sitting on the grass whittling away at a new 
statue of Stepan Razin, a bold and daring 
peasant leader. Here it is as though Shukshin 
were symbolically linking the two generations 
and reconciling Matvey to those who will carry 
on where the old people leave off. Matvey’s brief 
“Good lad! Keep at it! ’’ makes us feel that he 
has found something to approve of, some 
continuity, some hope. Life goes on and you’ve 
got to go on loving people, believing in a bright 
future for them. This is the optimistic note on 
which Shukshin conludes his film Queer People. 

This film was the most ill-starred of all Shuk- 
shin’s pictures. It did not take with the public, 
who found it boring. Some people even walked 
out before the end. The cmritics were almost 
unanimous in their condemnation. Shukshin 
himself saw that they were night, and set about 
the painful task of trying to analyse and under- 
stand precisely what had gone wrong. 

As a result he came to the conclusion that, 
as in Your Son and Brother, he ought to have 
presented all the characters as living in the same 
village. This, in his’ view, would have helped 
to tie up the “‘train of events”’ in a single compo- 
sitional whole and would also have made 
things easier for the spectators, establishing 
the link between the various incidents and 
bringing the characters to life against a common 
background. 

His other mistake was that he had not clearly 
understood that the poetic system of a work of 
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literature is Comparatively abstract, but that a 
film needs to be fleshed out in much more me- 
ticulous detail. Quirky, for example, and Bronka 
Pupkov, had engaged the sympathy of Shukshin’s 
readers very largely thanks to the indwelling 
presence of the author, to the way in which 
through them he was able to convey his own 
attitudes to everything that happened. In Shuk- 
shin’s attempt to transfer these characters to the 
screen precisely as they appear in the stories 
this identity between characters and author was 
lost and so, to a great extent, was their peculiar 
charm and attractiveness. The stories had, in 
their way, worked as parables, and the impli- 
cation of deeper meaning was lost when they 
were transferred almost unadapted to the 
medium of film. 

His final conclusion was: “‘This is no way 
to work’”’ and it was necessary to find a differ- 
ent approach. 

Reconsidering the film today, it must be said 
that the reviewers and Shukshin himself appear 
to have been too dismissive in their evaluation of 
Queer People. The fact of the matter was that 
this film, made in a way which required the 
creative participation of the public, its capacity 
to follow not just the plot but also the thoughts 
of the director and draw independent conclu- 
sions, was in fact quite simply in advance of its 
time. The proof of this is in the fact that when 
Queer People was shown again after Shukshin’s 
death, it was clear that the public had as it were 
“grown up” to a correct understanding of the 
picture: it was a great success throughout the 
country, thus proving the potential of the nov- 
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ella principle of plot structure which Shukshin 
had been elaborating in his work for the cinema. 
The film also did well abroad. 

Italian critics, for example, considered Queer 
People, together with Snowberry Red, to 
be among the world’s best films of recent 
years. 


Chapter 5 


THE STORY OF HOW IVAN MADE THE 
JOURNEY TO THE BLACK SEA 
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After completing work on Queer 
People, Shukshin returned to_ his 
cherished dream of making a film 
about Stepan Razin. However, cir- 
cumstances combined to turn his ener- 
gies towards a film on a contemporary 
subject which he called Stoves and 
Benches. The first version of the sce- 
nanio had been written in 1969. Then, 
as a result of additional work, Shuk- 
shin prepared the final version of the 
text and began work on shooting the 
film in 1972. 

Here is how the author sums up 
the story: ‘‘Again it is a film on the 
theme of a country dweller going 
to town. Ivan Rastorguyev, a tractor- 
driver from the Altai mountains, has 
decided to go to the Black Sea. The 
story of his journey is the subject of 
this film. The story ought to start 
off discussion of 
(1) True human values. 

3 Inner culture, decency. 
*(3) Civic and human dignity... 


“If we must define the genre, then it is a 
comedy. But ... the problems are very serious 
ones. 

“Comedy can be understood as the glaring 
disproportion between true significance and the 
assumed complexity and importance that shal- 
low people are so fond of. Everything that has 
learnt to exist not by right of its own genuine 
intelligence and worth deserves to be made fun 
of; that is, people should be reminded once 
again that, when all’s said and done, our com- 
plexity, intelligence and significance are in fact 
our simplicity and lucidity, our genuineness. 

“Ivan and his wife eventually arrive safely on 
the Black Sea (for the first time in their lives), 
but their adventures on the journey (the people 
they have met, the clashes and misunderstand- 
ings) make us think that if anyone has a right 
to feel at ease in their own country it is the peo- 
ple who do the work, whether that means Ivan 
Rastorguyev or the professor of linguistics he 
meets on the train. It’s their country after all... 

‘‘And that, in brief, is what the scenario is 
all about.’’* 

In the film, Shukshin is the author of the 
scenario, the director and the actor playing the 
chief part of the tractor-driver Ivan Rastorguyev. 
It was a work into which Shukshin put all his 
love for the Altai, the land where he was bom 
“and which lives on in my heart’. The opening 
scenes of the farewell party for Ivan Rastor- 
guyev and his wife Nyura (played by Lidia Fedo- 
seyeva) were taken in Shukshin’s own village. 


* V. Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, pp. 34143. 
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The cameraman was Anatoly Zabolotsky, a 
vivid and talented artist, an advocate of poetic 
cinematography. 

Shukshin devoted a great deal of attention to 
filming from nature in his home village, rightly 
assuming that the real background in which his 
hero is seen to be living from the first shots of 
the film would lend authenticity to everything 
going on on the screen. For all the naturalism 
of these shots, however, the spectator never for 
one moment feels as though he is watching a 
documentary, meticulously recording life as it 
is lived; on the contrary, the viewers were imme- 
diately aware that they were watching a work 
of art. This conviction was derived not so much 
from any formalist devices used but from the 
way in which the author made his own attitude 
felt in every shot, and it was this authorial atti- 
tude which transformed the chaos of real events 
into an artistically finished whole. 

Shukshin’s ability to see the exceptional and 
beautiful in the most ordinary events, to load an 
outwardly inexpressive glance or gesture with 
strong feeling or to fill a simple and apparently 
unremarkable sentence with profound meaning, 
caught the attention of the public at once, made 
them accept the film as a work of art made by 
a talented, onginal master with a real sympathy 
for the people he is telling us about. 

Shukshin saw his film as a comedy and called 
it Stoves and Benches. It is not easy even to 
explain the sense of this untranslatable idiom. 
At the same time, intuition tells us that it would 
have been impossible to find a more suitable 
title. In this combination of words “pechki-la- 
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vochkt”’ there is animmediate sense of the genre, 
the theme, the style and the manner of narration, 
and of the author’s attitude to what is happen- 
ing on the screen. It conjures up unbidden a 
mental picture of the old-type Russian :zba or 
log house with the inevitable Russian stove 
(pechka) which you can climb up onto to get 
warm, and on which the old folk and children 
and indeed the grown-ups as well used to spend 
long hours in the winter evenings, and also the 
benches (lavochki) alongside the stove and 
round the walls where the youngsters would of- 
ten sit and listen to the amusing yarns and trav- 
ellers’ tales told by their elders, to the strange 
adventures that befell them and the extraordi- 
nary situations in which they found them- 
selves. In such “‘true stories’? truth was often 
mixed with the most inspired “‘blarney”’, which 
was easily forgiven as a kind of poetic licence 
necessary for the artistic effect and emotional 
and moral impact of the story. 

We have already said that the popular art 
of story-telling exercised a great influence over 
Shukshin’s creative technique. Thinking back 
to the days of his childhood when he had so 
loved to listen to such stories, he recounted: 

“I grew up amongst the peasantry, where peo- 
ple had their own ideas as to what art was and 
who it was for. And these ideas were such that 
art was considered more as song, story, story-tel- 
ling and even convincing blarney of a very crea- 
tive nature. 

“I well remember that, no matter what was 
told or sung at that time by the people, gay or 
sad, there was no reaction at all or else a very 
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hostile one to everything they felt to be empty 
of feeling, to the cold play of the mind and all 
that kind of thing. The popular conception of 
art had no time for all that. 

“And much that I have tried to do stems from 
this.’’* 

It seems to us therefore that by the very title 
of his film---Stoves and Benches—Shukshin want- 
ed to prepare people to accept a story based on 
this popular conception of art—with comic 
tall storics, funny adventures, “convincing blar- 
ney” and yet, at the same time, treating serious- 
ly of the most important things. ‘The plot, built 
around a jyourncy wn the course of which the pro- 
tayonists find themselves in the most unexpect- 
ed situations, both comic and tragic (a usual 
device for a folk tale and parable) gave the 
author great opportunities to use the novella 
principle in his narrative, and thus to combine 
the most varied scenes and episodes into a single 
compositional whole, As examples of the use 
of this technique in literature, we only have to 
recall Cervantes’ Don Qutxote, Stern’s Sentt- 
mental Journey, Radishchev’s Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow or Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
In the cinema we have classic films like Charles 
Chaplin’s The Golden Rush, John Ford’s Stage- 
coach, Vittorio De Sica’s Ladrt dt bictclette 
(Bievcle Thieves), Federico Fellini’s La Strada 
(The Road) and many others. As we know, 
Shukshin had already made one essay in this 
venre when he organized his first: full-length 


*"V, Famin, Peresechenve paralleinvkh (Where Parallel Lines 
Meet). Moscow, 1976, p. 295. 


film There Is Such a Lad round the adventures 
of his lorry-driver hero. 

The other folk-tale basis of Shukshin’s film 
is of course the character of Ivan Rastorguev; 
the name Ivan 1s in itself a deliberate pointer 
towards the apparently naive, but in fact quite 
shrewd folk hero Ivan-the-fool, who looks at 
the world with clear, unprejudiced eyes that see 
right through to the heart of the people who 
come his way. 

As we have already said, the first shots for 
the film Stoves and Benches were made in the 
Altai village where Shukshin grew up. A few 
cuts are made into the titles which give us a 
glimpse of the main protagonists before the 
story gets under way. First we see Ivan Rastor- 
guyev mowing the tall, rich grass of the steppe 
with the ease of one who has been doing this 
kind of work since childhood. He pauses to rest, 
looks around and is enchanted by the beauty 
of the Altai steppe. Nyura, Ivan’s wife, is glimpsed 
sitting on the grass with a bundle in which 
she has brought her husband his lunch, wait- 
ing for him to take a break from his work. Then 
we see them both together, resting. A man with 
a gun comes up to them, asks for a light and 
passes on. Ivan and Nyura go back to the village. 
Ivan strides out, calm, sure of himself, with a 
slightly rolling gait—this is his land, everything 
here is familiar to him, he is master in his own 
home, known and respected by the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Then we are shown the interior of 
the Rastorguyevs’ house, where two little girls 
are asleep: Shukshin filmed his own daughters 
Masha and Olga. There follows a close-up of an 
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elderly Russian country-woman draping a holli- 
day shawl over her head, her face redolent of 
spiritual beauty and dignity. This is a private 
homape paid by Shukshin to his own mother, 
who appears thus briefly in the film as a symbol 
of motherly care and wisdom. 

limmediately after this close-up, the titles end, 
and Shukshin switches to show the cheerful 
send-off party for Ivan and Nyura in full swing. 
In many respects this scene echoes the party 
piven for the return of Stepan Voyevodin in the 
film Your Son and Brother. At least half the vil- 
lage is crowded about the table, all Ivan’s and 
Nyura’s friends and relatives—why shouldn’t 
people celebrate, have a good time, sing and 
dance to their heart’s content, so that there 
should be something for all of them to remem- 
ber, a shared sense of occasion. In this scene 
the director used not only professional actors 
but his own fellow-villagers, fnends and neigh- 
bours, who were not acting at all, just enjoying 
themselves, singing, dancing—as they had often 
done amongst themselves. 

Particularly memorable was the shot of the 
self-taught musician Fedya, who often played 
his balalaika at village parties. This Fedya was 
also the prototype of Antip Kalachikov in the 
story “Alone” (‘‘Odni’’). For Antip, the balalai- 
ka was the only release from hard work, he 
“could play it for hours on end, his head on one 
side, and it was hard to tell: either it was telling 
him something of great importance, but long 
forgotten, or he was confiding to it his own 
slow, old man’s thoughts.’” As P. Chekalov, who 
composed the music for the film, remembered, 


Shukshin asked him to find a musical accompa- 
niment to the picture based on Fedya’s improvi- 
sations. This is just what he did, and the musical 
theme of the film is based on these improvisa- 
tions. . 

Here it should be said that documentary 
scenes were introduced not only for the send-off 
party. Anatoly Zabolotsky, the cameraman, 
took many documentary shots at small-town 
Stations and on the streets of Moscow, and some 
of these, though far from all, were cut into the 
film, giving it greater conviction and a remarkab- 
ly true-to-life quality. 

In his work on Stoves and Benches, Shukshin 
proved himself not only as a mature and origi- 
nal script-writer and director, but also as an ex- 
ceptionally gifted actor. The part of Ivan Rastor- 
guyev was undoubtedly one of his great succes- 
ses. The close-ups and super close-ups, as the 
main artistic device in the film, offer ample 
evidence of the actor’s ability to convey through 
facial expression the most subtle changes of 
mood and feeling. With fine-edged talent, Shuk- 
shin creates a convincing picture of this Russian 
peasant—clever, kind, decent, bent on philoso- 
phising, speculating on the true meaning of life, 
yet at the same time a naive, simple soul, trusting 
as a child. He is at aloss in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment and for this reason now falls into benevolent 
friendliness and hospitality, now into a mood of 
caution, irritability and distrust of everything 
and everybody. And all these contradictory traits 
of character are combined in him together with 
a splendid sense of humour which helps him not 
to despair in the most critical situations. 
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In the last analysis Shukshin has returned 
once again to the portrayal on film of his 
favourite character: a man of considerable 
experience; a good man who loves his work 
and the land on which he works, not enclosed 
in his own little world but full of thoughts on 
wider issues, even important, civic issues; an 
amusing, witty raconteur, whose flights of imagi- 
nation add irresistibly to the artistic effect 
of his stones ... in a word, that very Russian 
type which, in Shukshin’s eyes, embodied some 
of the best traits of the national character—and 
to which, in our opinion, he belonged himself. 

Lidia Fedoseyeva, too, achieves a wonderfully 
natural, unforced portrait of Nyura, every detail 
of the performance redolent of exact observa- 
tion. In soft, pastel tones she paints the image of 
a simple Russian woman, warm-hearted, down- 
to-earth, kind. Her type of beauty here is not 
the sort to take the eye at first glance but is 
deeply attractive and we feel in her a capacity 
for steadfast, modest and tactful love. 

In every episode in which Ivan and Nyura 
meet new passengers in the course of their long 
journey we are presented with new facets of 
their characters, and we see new questions which 
are important not only to his protagonists but 
to the author himself. 

Ivan’s hot temper, for instance, becomes evi- 
dent in the scene with the self-satisfied and self- 
confident philistine travelling on state business 
(played by the actor Vadim Zakharchenko), 
the very personification of bourgeois mentality, 
who takes it upon himself to lecture Ivan and 
Nyura, telling them to “leave their country 


manners at home’’. Shukshin shows us the ex- 
plosive reaction of his hero, indignant at such an 
insulting attitude and quite prepared to treat 
his self-appointed mentor to his fists. Here pro- 
tagonist and actor/author are virtually at one. 
Shukshin hated this kind of false superiority 
and didacticism all through his life. 

In the episode with the thief who is passing 
himself off as a railway engineer we see quite 
another side of Ivan’s character. The part of the 
thief is convincingly taken by Georgy Burkov, 
who became a great friend of Shukshin during 
the shooting of this film. With ease and ele- 
gance and a delightful sense of humour the actor 
creates the image of a charming “honourable 
thief”? with a taste for philosophising and a 
capacity for an altruistic gesture in defence of 
the innocent. 

It seems perfectly natural that after the row 
with their first arrogant  fellow-passenger, 
which ends in him moving to another compart- 
ment muttering threats and imprecations, Ivan 
and Nyura give a warm and trusting welcome to 
this friendly and clearly well-disposed person 
who introduces himself as Viktor, a railway 
engineer. Some critics see this open, trusting 
attitude as proof of the Rastorguyevs’ inexpe- 
rienced and naive attitudes, their lack of judge- 
ment. It does not seem to us, however, that 
Shukshin’s idea was to make a film about easily 
deceived country-bumpkins. As the Soviet film 
critic Rostislav Yurenev very justly noted, 
‘‘Shukshin is here using a complex technique 
which Lev Tolstoy exploited to perfection: he 
describes afresh, as it were, as though unaware 


of conventions, things that we are in the habit 
of accepting for what they are given out to be, 
not seeing their underlying absurdity because 
they are so familiar to us... 

“This is how Shukshin looks at the world ... 
through the eyes of his Ivan, eyes which are not 
naive but unclouded and free from convention; 
and we, the viewers, knowing that he is mistaken, 
nonetheless agree with him in the depths of our 
hearts. It is as though the customary masks were 
stripped off and we see things for what they are. 

‘“‘The malicious philistine would have seemed 
inoffensive enough to us, but Ivan sees him as 
all-powerful and dangerous and we realise that 
he is dangerous indeed and, in the final analy- 
sis, not at all as impotent as we would have him. 
The shopsoiled train thief ... at first sight 
appears to us as a cheap har. To Ivan, however, 
he seems a man of broad education and good 
heart, and we finally come to realise the drama 
of a man of talent who dreams of an honest life 
but has somewhere slipped up, taken the wrong 
turning...’’* 

It seems to us that Georgy Burkov’s inter- 
pretation of the role brings out quite clearly this 
inborn tendency of Viktor’s to observe his own 
“code of honour”’. We feel this in the way he 
genuinely takes to Ivan and Nyura. His experien- 
ced eye immediately tells him that the outward- 
ly simple couple, ruffled and uncertain of them- 
selves in unfamiliar surroundings, are indeed 
kindly and decent people with whom he can 


* R. Yurenev. Kniga filmov (A Book of Films), Moscow, 
1981, pp. 250. 
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relax and be himself. He would never, for in- 
stance, and we feel this instinctively, exploit the 
trust of these people and steal from them. On 
the contrary, he himself clearly takes pleasure in 
playing the generous host, treating them to 
cognac and even presenting Nyura with a hand- 
some lace blouse (stolen, alas). And he does all 
this quite disinterestedly, just because he likes 
these chance acquaintances. More than this— 
when the policeman brought in by Ivan’s tire- 
some first acquaintance begins to accuse Ivan of 
not keeping the peace, without having got to 
the bottom of what really happened, Viktor, at 
considerable risk to himself, intervenes in favour 
of the accused and convincingly proves his inno- 
cence. It does not look like pure bravado, the 
pose of a desperately bold thief out for thrills. 
The actor here is out to underline the genuine 
complexity of a human being. 

An indirect confirmation of this is to be 
found in the fact that Shukshin gives Viktor 
the tall story about a project for inventing a way 
to do without railway bridges, according to 
which trains of the future will fly over rivers on 
“a cushion of air’, a story which originally 
belonged to the hero of the story “The New 
Arrival’? (“Priezhiy’’), a thoroughly honest per- 
son whom life has not treated well. This hero 
was a talented engineer who had worked on the 
project for his hovercraft-type train for many 
years. At a time when life was particularly 
difficult his wife had left him, taking with her 
their young child, and in the story they meet 
quite unexpectedly many years later in a village 
where the hero has arrived to spend a holiday 
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painting the local landscapes... 

Of course, these two characters, the engineer 
and the thief, are completely different. What 
they appear to have in common is the nature of 
the tragic events which change the whole course 
of their lives. At any rate, it 1s scarcely fortuitous 
that Shukshin gives them the same story about 
the same enginecring project. 

The episode with Viktor finishes with his 
disappearance from the train and the police’s 
failure to catch him. Ivan and Nyura, hornfied 
by their own trustfulness, firmly decide not to 
have anything more to do with anybody. Better 
to keep quiet, even at the cost of looking like 
a pair of hopeless country bumpkins unable to 
string two words together, than to have anything 
to do with people who may turn out to be 
rogues or bullies. 

So it is perfectly natural that, when a new 
passenger, a professor of linguistics, appears in 
the Rastorguyevs’ compartment, Ivan and Nyura 
give him the cold shoulder. The professor, whose 
particular field of study is dialect and who has 
been doing ticldwork in the Siberian villages 
collecting examples of vivid, picturesque popular 
speech, cannot at first see what he has done to 
merit such a reception, and passes from amaze- 
ment to genuine offence. There is a moment 
when he is on the point of moving to another 
compartment. However, his experience and tact 
help him to allay the suspicions of his fellow-trav- 
ellers, and to win their confidence to such an 
extent that they even accept an invitation to vis- 
it him at his home. 

The part of the professor is played by Vsevo- 
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lod Sanayev, whoshared many of Shukshin’s ideas. 
The actor himself considered that in the original 
version of the scenano the part had been much 
more interesting because it had allowed for an 
insight into the professor’s past, enabling the ac- 
tor toshow the exceptional stature of the charac- 
ter. However, in the course of the filming, Sa- 
nayev recalls, the scenario was cut down and the 
part lost its major prehistory and with it, its 
individuality. 

‘Perhaps Shukshin hoped that by my actor’s 
intuition I would nevertheless be able to convey 
the essence of the character as he had onginally 
conceived it, without overt help from his script? 
I don’t know... All I know is that it didn’t quite 
come off. I did not try to look for reasons for 
this outside myself: to justify myself or to 
blame anybody else. It just irritates me that I 
evidently couldn’t quite live up to the image so 
well conceived in the scenario.”’* 

The weak points in the scenes connected with 
the professor were due to a variety of causes, 
not least among which was probably that in 
Shukshin’s work the depiction of city-dwel- 
lers is seldom as successful as his portrayal 
of the country people he knew and understood 
so well. 

Shukshin’s idea was that these scenes would 
show his own attitude to the intelligentsia, and 
would emphasise that their interests, thoughts 
and feelings are essentially akin to those of the 
honest, well-intentioned, hard-working coun- 
tryman. Ivan and the professor understand each 


* O Shukshine, p. 292. 
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other very well, they are interested in one 
another, they are people of the same sort, both 
are intelligent people, whatever the differences 
in their education and lifestyle. 

It was this idea of the spiritual kinship, be- 
tween a member of the city intelligentsia and a 
peasant with his native wit and warm humanity, 
to which Shukshin wanted to give visual expres- 
sion in this film. It is to be regretted that he was 
not a hundred percent successful. 

Further, Ivan and Nyura’s journey from 
Moscow, where they have been staying with the 
professor, to the Crimea passes off comparative- 
ly uneventfully. At last we see Ivan and Nyura 
on the beach. She, like any country-woman, is 
slightly embarrassed by the fact that they are 
sharing the sands whith a crowd of half-naked 
men and women. He, in dark, almost knee- 
length pants doing duty for bathing trunks and 
totally unsuited to a fashionable resort, walks 
down to the water’s edge, obviously playing the 
fool, dips one toe into the oncoming wave and 
snatches it away again, pretending the water is 
dreadfully cold... 

Then, straight from the populous, blazing 
beaches of Yalta the film cuts to wide, free pas- 
tures sloping up and away into the foothills 
of the Altai. The camera moves lovingly over 
the impressive beauty of the River Katun and 
the boundless vistas of Siberia. In the midst of 
this vast panorama we suddenly see Ivan, sitting 
in the grass smoking silently, as if resting after 
long and exhausting labour. After a meditative 
pause, which seems to invite the spectator to 
enjoy to the full the silence and soul-salving 
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peace of nature, Ivan looks straight into the 
camera and pronounces the concluding words of 
the film: ‘‘Well, folk, that’s it... The End.’’ 

This scene, so happily found as to seem inev- 
itably mght and true, provides a fitting conclu- 
sion to the tale of our heroes’ adventures, both 
merry and sad, on their great journey across the 
whole country to the Black Sea, of the people 
they met and of the ups and downs a country 
dweller must be prepared to face in leaving his 
native village. 

The closing shots of the film clearly illus- 
trate Shukshin’s conviction that only on his own 
native earth, only in the place predestined for 
him by life and fate can a man feel self-confi- 
dent and at ease, and behave naturally and 
without constraint. It is here, in his native vil- 
lage, that Ivan is needed, irreplaceable, generally 
respected, master of the earth he treads and, 
through his honest labour, useful to all his fel- 
low men. This is the place for him to live, work, 
bring up children, and, when the time comes, to 
die. 


Chapter 6 


SWANSONG 
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The plot of Snowberry Red was 
one on which Shukshin had been 
working for a long time; perhaps, in 
a sense, all his life. He put all his 
experience into it, beginning from 
his early childhood, from the hard 
years of the war, when as a mere 
boy, driven by hunger and want, he 
had had to leave his home and family 
to seek a living for himself in the town. 

In one of his autobiographical pie- 
ces Shukshin told the story of how 
their cow Raika, the family’s chief 
source of nourishment, but chroni- 
cally underfed and desperately hung- 
ry, had once raided somebody else’s 
stock of hay, for which she was cruel- 
ly punished—someone stuck a pitch- 
fork into her belly. Egor Prokudin, 
the hero of Snowberry Red, recalls a 
similar scene, similar down to the last 
detail. He was just the same age as 
Shukshin, and he too had a sister, 
though it is true, Egor’s sister became 
a waitress, not a school-teacher like 


Natasha Shukshina. On the other hand, Egor left 
his native village at about the same age as Shuk- 
shin and for the same reason—he had to earn 
his living. 

Does this mean that Egor is autobiographi- 
cal? To some extent, undoubtedly yes. To the 
same extent, perhaps, as Zampano is autobio- 
graphical in Fellini’s La Strada. Of course, Fel- 
lini had never been a circus artist and had never 
robbed or killed anybody, as Zampano had done. 
Nevertheless, during the difficult post-war years 
in Italy young Federico had left the small town 
of Rimini, where he was born and bred, to go to 
Rome in search of work. As a child he had loved 
the circus, had even dreamt of running away 
from home with a travelling circus (or perhaps, 
if rumour is to be believed, he really did run 
away). His fate, too, might have turned out like 
Zampano’s. Once, when he was asked during an 
interview to which character of his films he felt 
closest, Fellini replied without hesitation: “‘To 
Zampano in La Strada’’. And this was said very 
sincerely, for the producer was quite convinced 
that at critical moments in life every human 
being has it in him to transgress, ‘‘to stumble, to 
yield to his animal instincts”? and become the 
kind of animal which Zampano, in the end, had 
indeed become. Fellini precluded no one from 
the possibility of such packsuding: not even him- 
self. 

Shukshin, also, saw that er a false step, lead- 
ing to rapid degradation, was always a pos- 
sibility, even for himself. In the tragedy of Egor 
Prokudin he saw not only the broken destiny 
of another man of his own age, but a possible 
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variant of his own fate. In this sense and no 
other the story of Egor Prokudin can be consid- 
ered autobiographical, which 1s why Shukshin 
so generously bestows his own childhood mem- 
ories on his protagonist, and his love of the 
earth, of country life and labour, of his mother, 
and his own powerful, explosive, uncompromis- 
ing temperament which could be genuinely 
frightening in anger, and his naivete, and his 
tremendous desire to create a ‘“‘festival for the 
soul’, and much else besides that is equally 
typical of author and character. 

In one interview, Shukshin recounted how in 
his childhood Egor Prokudin had been an honest, 
hard-working young lad, potentially a good and 
kindly character, fond of his family and his na- 
tive earth. Had circumstances been otherwise 
he might have become a useful member of 
society and even a gifted worker capable of 
directing his will and ability to the good of 
the people. 

However, fate decreed that Egor, on leaving 
the country, lost everything. He was whirled 
away by life like a broken twig in the wind. Like 
a fledgling fallen from the nest, he was picked 
up—but by the wrong sort of people. They 
helped him at a difficult moment in his life: 
evil is always more on the ball, more active in 
the battle for the human soul. And that was how 
Egor became a thief. 

“I am sure that this course of events is not a 
figment of my mind. In 1942, when my own 
village was hit by hunger, I also was forced to 
leave home and saw more than enough of what 
happens to people hke us beyond the con- 
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fines of our home village. I’ve seen several like 
my Egor.’’* 

It 1s no coincidence that Shukshin here speaks 
of himself and Egor as people of the same gen- 
eration, coming from the same background, with 
very similar, even intertwining, fates. It is clear 
that even in those early years of his youth Shuk- 
shin devoted much painful thought to his own 
life and to the life of others of his age-group 
who were forced to leave home before they were 
really ready to stand on their own two feet. 
Afterwards, in his stories and novels and on the 
screen, he often showed how one step from the 
straight and narrow could ruin a man’s whole 
life, and lead him to catastrophe. This is how, in 
the film Your Son and Brother, Stepan has to go 
to prison because of a foolish fight and then, 
overcome by sheer homesickness, he breaks gaol 
just before he is due for release—and 1s condemned 
to serve a further two years. This, however, is an 
accident rather than a tragedy. In Snowberry 
Red, Shukshin approaches true tragedy. 

In the interview from which we have already 
quoted, he speaks of Egor with genuine empathy: 
“I am sorry for that man, painfully sorry, des- 
perately sorry in the face of such a fate. If things 
had gone a little differently—in his personal life, 
in his social circumstances—Egor’s life might 
have taken quite another course. He might even 
have made a name for himself if he’d found 
some other outlet for his energies, some other 
aim in life. What a birthnght he imbherited! 
What a proud, strong character, what an unbreak- 
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able man! Even drifting from one term of imp- 
risonment to another his heart and his intergrity 
survive, he remains his own man.’’* 

Shukshin was not trying to produce a film 
with an obvious moral about a criminal who saw 
the error of his ways too late. Rather, he saw 
his task as overcoming, ‘‘destroying” the stereo- 
type plot and raising the subject onto another, 
more important plane. Not to recount the sad 
story of a hardened criminal, but to reveal his 
inner world, to show how a human soul knows 
no peace, how it wears itself out seeking for its 
own place. How it is drawn to genuine warmth 
and human sympathy. 

‘This is the theme I’ve been working on, not 
just since yesterday or today—but for a long 
time,’”’ says Shukshin. “‘And I’ve no intention 
of parting with it yet.’’** 

Indeed, his thoughts about what a person 
lives for and how he should live are at the centre 
of everything that Shukshin wrote, and they are 
formulated with particular profundity and 
power in the film Snowberry Red. 

Speaking about the film at a meeting with 
the public in the northern Russian town of 
Belozersk, Shukshin once again sought the 
cause of his hero’s tragic fate in the years 
of his youth. 

“Let’s imagine that we are back in 1947 or 
thereabouts, the post-war years. Any of 
you who are getting on a bit will remember 
those years... A big family. I don’t know what it 
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was like in your parts. Where I come from, in 
Siberia, it was terrible. Whole villages were split- 
ting up, leaving their homes, taking to the roads. 
And on those long roads everything lay in wait 
for those people, especially for the young, the 
inexperienced, the immature... And they got 
themselves to pmnson, to penal colonies, to 
camps... And then a man _ suddenly realises he’s 
forty years old, and life has been nothing but 
a nightmare. But his soul revolts against the kind 
of life he has been living. He isn’t a naturally 
cruel man... And this is the moment when we 
first meet our hero—the moment when he comes 
back from forced labour for the last time. And 
the world opens up before him again, a whole 
new life.’’* 

The film opens with a scene in prison. In the 
prison club, the walls of which are all pasted 
over with the usual posters that are part and 
parcel of the system for the moral rehabilitation 
of criminals, a choir of prisoners, very seriously, 
with unconcealed nostalgia for the outside 
world, sing the old song “Evening Bells’’, the 
words in the refrain (““Bom-bom’’) imitating the 
booming of church bells. Equally without the 
least shade of irony or humour, the prisoner 
who is taking the part of the master of cere- 
monies announces: 

‘The ‘bom-bom’ group consists of those who 
are due for release tomorrow. That is our tradi- 
tion and we keep to it.” 

So it is in the ‘“bom-bom” group that we first 
see Egor Prokudin. Shukshin elects to play this 
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moment with great self-control. His hero is not 
carried away by the sadly-nostalgic mood of the 
song, he sings his “bom ... bom ... bom”’ as 
though it were a mere formality. 

The camera pans over the faces of the pni- 
soners as they listen with total detachment to 
the melancholy song. The line “‘of days of yore 
in the lands of home” evokes pictures of a free, 
past life... 

Then we see how the iron doors of the an- 
cient stone gaol (the scenes were shot on the 
site of the old Kirilo-Novozersk Monastery) 
clang shut after Egor as he steps out to freedom. 
For a second, Shukshin in his part as Egor stops 
as if blinded by the dazzling light of the sun, 
screws up his eyes, and takes a deep breath of 
fresh air, intoxicated by his first moments of 
freedom. He is wearing a black, leather jacket, 
a red shirt, and he pulls his cap down over his 
forehead with a habitual movement. Without 
looking back at one of the prisoners and the sol- 
dier of the guard who watch him go, Egor stri- 
des out purposefully, the heels of his high boots 
drumming along the wooden planks leading 
from the monastery to the shore of the lake, In 
the very purposefulness of his figure the viewer 
feels that Egor has no intention of returning to 
his old ways, that he has set a completely new 
course, on which he intends to continue to the 
end, whatever it may cost. The cameraman 
Anatoly Zabolotsky gives us a leisurely shot, 
first of Egor’s decisively striding legs and then, 
in close up, of the set face of a strong-willed 
man, capable of making decisions and sticking to 
them. 
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Still in close-up we watch the hero’s face 
as he is borne further and further from the place 
of his imprisonment by a lorry which picks him 
up on the road. Gradually, he becomes more re- 
laxed, enjoying the music from the transistor 
and the everchanging landscape as it flashes by 
the window. He assumes the mask of aman who 
knows his way about and has done well for 
himself in some form of business, a supremely 
confident fellow who can succeed at anything 
he turns his mind to. Then, quite unexpectedly 
for driver and spectator alike, Egor snaps out an 
order: 

‘‘Now then, stop here, son. I’ve met my girl- 
friends.” 

The music breaks off, Egor climbs down from 
the lorry and in a silence pregnant with expec- 
tation he approaches a grove of birch-trees, all 
translucent with the spring sunshine. Egor pres- 
ses his face against the rough yet tender stem 
of the birch bark he has loved since childhood 
and greets the tree simply, as one might greet 
a faithful lover who has waited for her beloved 
for many years: 

“How goes it, sweetheart ... tired of wait- 
ing?..”” 

As if in answer comes a forbidding cawing and 
fluttering from a flock of crows which, angered 
by the intrusion of a stranger into their realm, 
rise in raucous protest from the boughs of the 
birch-tree. It would take more than such a noise 
to frighten Egor, though, and he answers the 
threatening cawing with quiet self-confidence: 

‘Huh! Yelling yourselves hoarse! Early 
days yet to caw over me.”’ 
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And immediately the loud, cheery music 
starts up again and the camera opens up a pano- 
rama of great watery distances and above the 
waters a church, quite old, yet preserving the 
beauty of silhouette first given it by the ancient 
architect. 

Now Egor is in the comfortable salon of a riv- 
er boat, where he can’t settle down but seems 
driven from seat to seat by a kind of concealed 
anxiety, he is unnaturally excited, and tries 
with affected familiarity to strike up a conver- 
sation with an imperturbable, chance fellow-pas- 
senger. 

All these contrasting shots of the prison-mon- 
astery, the modest beauty of the northern land- 
scape, the loud city music and the healing silen- 
ce of the birch-grove broken by the harsh cries 
of the crows, the sudden changes in Egor’s own 
mood—all combine to communicate a sense of 
inner discord in the hero who is clearly torn 
between mutually exclusive desires and 1s search- 
ing in vain for something that will put him on 
the right road. Already these first shots fill us 
with premonition of something tragic in the fate 
of this man who appears to be suffering from 
some incurable inner wound which he tries to 
conceal behind a mask of flamboyancy, gaiety, 
even brashness. Freedom, awaited for so long, 
has not so much brought Egor joy, as faced him 
with the insistent and desperately difficult 
question of how to go on living. 

The inertia of his criminal connections brings 
Egor back to the leader of his old gang Looselips 
(played by the actor Georgy Burkov), when he 
happens to walk in on a gathering of the whole 
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gang. It was Looselips who once, many years 
ago, had picked up Egor as a lad sitting dismally 
in a station waiting room on his small chest of 
belongings. With the frankness of one who has 
nothing to hope for, the boy had confided: 
“So that’s how it is... ’m in real trouble! Alone 
in the world and with nowhere to go. I don’t 
know what to do.’’ Looselips had found some- 
thing for him to do—had taught him to steal, 
and had called him Trouble. 

If, in the film Stoves and Benches—Georgy 
Burkov had played a ‘“‘decent thief’? who was 
not lost to all sense of fair play, in Snowberry 
Red the same actor creates a very different 
character: a cold, cruel and vengeful “superman’’, 
a man full of hatred and contempt, always em- 
phasising his superiority to those around him, 
even to his own “colleagues”. And the very 
first meeting between Egor and Looselips gives 
us the feeling that, in spite of all their apparent 
gladness to see one another again (Looselips 
seems to take a positively paternal interest in 
Egor and generously gives him a wad of money), 
all is not right between them, they are divided 
by some important, vital antagonism which may 
at any moment flare up and lead to the most 
terrible consequences. 

Shukshin, the author of the film, gives us this 
second, hidden level behind the outwardly mer- 
ry and wild celebrations amongst the thieves 
with their dashing songs and their dancing. And 
when this antagonism leads to the fatal outcome 
in the finale, we begin to understand that what 
we are witnessing is not just Looselips’ venge- 
ance on Egor for refusing to go on with his life 
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as a thief, but rather a clash between two men 
with completely different philosophies of life; 
and this conflict is bound to be one in which no 
quarter is given on either side, a fight to the 
death. We even become aware that the struggle 
is not so much a physical as a mental one, and 
not so much between a hardened thief and a 
repentant thief, as between a rotten individual, 
a parasite who despises and hates all honest and 
decent people (and here it seems unimportant 
that he is a criminal—he might just as well have 
practised some quite different profession that 
kept him “within the law’’, and he would still 
have been the same sort of person) and a man 
who has been able, in spite of his broken life, to 
preserve his moral integrity, by which he judges 
himself with the utmost severity and condemns 
himself for betraying all that a man should hold 
most dear; his own mother, and his own land. 

In this way, what might at first sight have 
seemed a fairly banal story of a “‘reformed”’ 
criminal grows into tragedy of the highest order, 
in which the hero, although he perishes, having 
condemned himself to death, triumphs neverthe- 
less—not physically but spiritually, because he 
has felt once again what it 1s like to be a morally 
whole person and goes voluntarily to his death 
from Looselips’ bullet. 

The scenes of celebration in the thieves’ den 
and the subsequent escape from a police raid 
are given in the film through stylisation, without 
any naturalistic detail. They have a déja-vu, 
functional character, as if to give us a glimpse of 
the kind of life Egor had been living for many 
years before he decided to change course. Of 
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particular significance is the episode where Egor, 
having fled from the police and kept running till 
he reached the park, sends a chidren’s roundabout 
spinning, jumps aboard and, legs tucked up 
beneath him, is borne round and round. We look 
at the deep wrinkles in the still strong and 
determined face of this man lost in painful, 
heavy thought, riding round and round on the 
roundabout in the eerie darkness of the park, 
and we understand that whatever decision he 
comes to at this moment is going to determine 
the whole course of his future hfe. 

And behind all this we hear Egor talking to 
his “‘pen-friend”’ Lyuba Baykalova, and we even 
hear her singing. 

Then, cutting sharply, the screen shows us the 
bus stop where Lyuba Baykalova stands waiting 
to meet Egor Prokudin, a man she has known 
only by his letters from prison. 

The part of Lyuba was written specially for 
Lidia Fedoseyeva. As she recalled later, after 
work was completed on Stoves and Benches 
Shukshin’s chronic illness took a turn for the 
worse and he had to go to hospital. Even here, 
though, he continued to write intensively. “I 
guessed that he was writing some new, major 
piece, but what it was I didn’t know at the 
time. All that I noticed was that when I visited 
him he got sadder and sadder every time. Then 
there was a time when he came out to me with 
his eyes filled with tears. I got a fright—I 
thought at once that he must be feeling worse. 
But it turned out that just before I arrived he 
had finished his new story. And when he was 
writing the end he got himself so utterly upset. 
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“He gave me the manuscript and said: “That’s 
for the cinema, if they accept it there’ll be some- 
thing there for you as well...’ 

‘TI went home. As far as I remember I didn’t 
even take off my coat but just sat down to read. 
I read it right through. And it had the same 
effect on me—I burst into tears... And that was 
Snowberry Red.’’* 

From this first reading, from this crying with 
pity for the tragic fate of these two people who 
had met and come to love one another too late, 
she began her almost sub-conscious prepara- 
tion for the part of Lyuba Baykalova, a growing 
identification with her character and her fate. 

Of course the situation, in which a young 
countrywoman suddenly falls in love with a thief 
she only knows through an exchange of letters, 
is extremely far-fetched and unlikely to happen 
in real life. For this reason, actor and actress 
were faced with the difficult task of rendering 
it so convincingly and naturally that the public 
should believe wholeheartedly in all that was 
happening on the screen. And it must be said 
that they succeeded brilliantly: Lyuba’s love for 
Egor, the rightness and inevitability of her trust 
in him never raised a moment’s doubt. Actor and 
actress were able to convey so precisely and con- 
vincingly the inner reasons behind their cha- 
racters’ love and mutual trust that audiences 
accepted the extraordinary situation as some- 
thing perfectly true to life. 

In an interview given during the making of the 
film the actress explained her understanding of 
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Lyuba Baykalova’s character as follows: 

“Calm and solidity—these are the qualities I 
want to bring to the part. In Stoves and Benches 
the husband was in charge of the heroine’s fate, 
but here she is her own woman, that is why she 
has risked inviting Egor to her home. From his 
letters (I decided that he must have been in pri- 
son with a lad from Luyba’s own village who 
told him about her in a way that made Egor 
want to make her acquaintance) I already felt 
that he was deeply unsettled. ‘If I were a poet,’ 
Lyuba wrote to him once, ‘I would make up a 
poem about how good it is here where we live, 
how lovely. Come and stay, rest awhile.’ 

‘But when he did come Lyuba understood 
that the quiet got on his nerves. He is not an 
easy man, his nerves are all jangled, but she has 
come to love him with all her heart, and to trust 
him, too—there was so much sadness in his 
eyes.’’* 

As Shukshin saw it, Lyuba Baykalova was for 
Egor the embodiment of those human charac- 
teristics which he valued and would have liked 
to possess himself. She was of a happy disposi- 
tion, though this in no way means she was lucky 
or well-off. After all, her own personal life has 
been far from easy. Her first husband turned out 
to be a hopeless drunk, she had to divorce him 
and live on alone without any particular hope 
of meeting a worthy man who she could really 
come to love and who would prove capable of 
helping her form a lasting, loving family. 

So in a sense Lyuba’s romance with Egor has 
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been prepared by the difficulties and hard times 
both of them had weathered, by a longing for a 
better, worthier life. As Shukshin says, “‘It’s not 
only the all-powerful force of love between Egor 
and Lyuba that counts. This love itself is unu- 
sual, far from easy or clear, Perhaps it isn’t 
even love as yet, but just the beginning, just a 
kind of premonition of love. But that’s not the 
main thing. The thing is that when he met Lyu- 
ba it was as if Egor had met himself. And he felt 
drawn to himself. That’s the secret of it. The 
good you meet with can change your whole 
life. 

‘“‘That’s what the film is about. That’s where 
all the problems knot up. 

‘‘And the other thing I wanted to say here 
was about the responsibility people have to- 
ward the earth that has nurtured them. For 
everything going on on this earth we who live 
here now will be called upon to answer. For the 
good and the bad. For falsehood and indiffer- 
ence and a parasitic way of life, and conformism 
and cowardice and betrayal—all that will have to 
be paid for. Paid for in full. 

‘“Snowberry Red is about that as well...”* 

This was the knot of problems that Lyuba 
and Egor are to sort out, from the first mo- 
ments of their meeting at the bus-stop to the 
bloody dénouement of the tragic story in the 
concluding shots of the film. 

During the very first conversation in the vil- 
lage tea-house over a bottle of red wine, where 
they went after they met at the bus-stop, it 
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gradually becomes clear that, in spite of the 
enormous difference in their characters and their 
experience of life, Lyuba and Egor are discover- 
ing something in common, something that gives 
hope for their growing close. Both are charac- 
terised by a spontaneity which they seem to 
have preserved from clildhood, a quick compas- 
sion, an openness and responsiveness to kindness. 
All these qualities become evident when Lyuba, 
interrupting Egor’s colourful inventions about 
the unhappy fate of his own assumed persona, 
a poor accountant innocently put away for over- 
spending state money, completely floors him by 
announcing that she knows all about him from 
the prison governor and then, instead of being 
angry or taking offence at him for trying to de- 
ceive her, she suddenly sighs in the most woman- 
ly fashion: ‘‘Oh, Egor...” 

The sincere sympathy which sounds through 
these words seems to have overturned Egor’s 
whole soul, he understands at once that it ts 
foolish and pointless to lie to this woman, that 
there is no need to pretend. Immediatley, he 
feels at ease with her as though they have grown 
up together in the same village and been child- 
hood friends. And Lyuba, who instinctively sen- 
ses the change that has taken place within him, 
also fects at ease. There is a childlike, unpro- 
tected quality about him of which she is intuitive- 
ly aware, and she is certain that he is not a 
hardened criminal but just an exhausted man, 
desperately weary from the blows of fate, look- 
ing for a breathing-space, a little time to sort 
himself out, to feel that somebody needs him. 
She boldly takes the initative and leads Egor 
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to her house and he, giving up the pose of a 
downright bandit, meekly follows her, as 
though she were his mother or elder sister, to 
be introduced to her parents. 

The scene of Egor’s introduction to Lyuba’s 
parents was shot by Shukshin with delightful 
folk humour. The part of Lyuba’s father was 
played very convincingly and expressively by 
the splendid character actor Ivan Ryzhov, who 
had once acted with Shukshin before in a brief 
episode as the manager of the petrol station in 
There Is Such a Lad and also in the grotesquely 
comic part of the guard in Stoves and Benches. 
It is not difficult to notice that in choosing Ivan 
Ryzhov, as was the case with the other actors, 
Shukshin looked for a kind of “inner kinship” 
between the actor and the protagonist, so that 
the actor could more easily create a real, live 
character. The director was a convinced adhe- 
rent of the Russian school of acting that is 
founded not on the acting technique, but on “‘liv- 
ing” the roles when the actor identifies himself 
with his character. Shukshin constantly elected 
to direct such actors as Ryzhov, Kuravlyov, Sa- 
nayev, and Burkov, because of the ability of 
each and every one of them to live organically 
and naturally before the camera, identifying 
totally with the thoughts and feelings of the 
characters they were representing. 

This was how Ivan Ryzhov described this 
principle of Shukshin’s work with his actors in 
a talk on the ‘‘Shukshin school of acting”: ‘As 
director he never ventured to teach us our 
craft. He simply chose people who were on his 
own wave-length, people, if you like, who 
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thought as he did. Once he had found such an 
actor, he trusted him. This was how over the 
years he built up his ‘‘school’’, a group of actors 
whom he trusted, with whom he was close 
friends. He had a keen eye for the genuine; 
artificiality, on the other hand, irritated him.”’* 

It should be said that the part of Lyuba’s 
father, played with total sincerity and intergrity, 
was to be one of Ivan Ryzhov’s major successes. 
Old Baykalov, as played by Ryzhov, won the 
public from his very first scene, when Egor 1s 
introduced to him. The impression was that we 
were not watching an actor at all, but a typical 
Russian peasant, a hardworking honest man who 
had been labouring in the fields since the age of 
ten. Indignant at ihe unfounded reproaches from 
Egor who, feeling the cautious disapproval of 
Lyuba’s parents, has opted for attack as the best 
means of defence and accused him, for all the 
world like a public prosecutor, of lazing his life 
away on the stove, Baykalov is losing his self-cont- 
roland almost yells in reply: ‘‘Call me a lie-a-bed! 
I’ve got eighteen certificates of merit! ” 

If Lyuba, who had slipped out to heat the 
steam bath, had not come back, Egor might well 
have been carried away still further by his new- 
found role. True, Lyuba’s parents are not all 
frightened by his provocative tirades. Rather, on 
the contrary, they are reassured by Egor’s chil- 
dish bravado. This helps relieve the tension and 
they begin to see their guest as a typical village 
wag, a teller of tall stories, who would spin 
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the most fantastic yarns or assume the most 
threatening attitudes just for effect. Moreover, 
their parental intuition tells them that between 
Lyuba and Egor a relationship is coming into 
being as yet hard to define but basically serious, 
a warm human sympathy that promises to grow 
into a profound and strong feeling. Of course, it 
would be wrong to say that they altogether trust 
Egor, or that they are no longer anxious for the 
fate of their daughter. They are still anxious, 
and very much so, but now they are ready to 
accept this stranger with such a doubtful past 
who has come into their home and seems 
bidding fair to become one of the family. 

It is not so easy for Lyuba, either. Naturally, 
she must be asking herself all the time: ‘‘Well, 
now I have gone and done it. Whatever’s going 
to happen next?..”? Lyuba looks long and se- 
riously into Egor’s eyes, trying to understand 
this man whose moods change so suddenly and 
sharply from improbable blarney to confessional 
sincerity, from prickly pride and explosive 
temper to weariness, weakness, submission. Ne- 
vertheless, trust in Egor overcomes her doubts 
when she says to herself: ‘I don’t know, of 
course, but I think he’s a good man ... he has 
such sad eyes... I’d stake my life on it...” 

In the very fact that the Baykalovs take the 
ex-thief and old jailbird Egor Prokudin into 
their family and that on the whole the public 
found this somewhat unusual situation perfectly 
convincing, life-like and natural, Shukshin was 
inclined to see the moral beauty of his people, 
their faith in humanity, their belief that even a 
broken and twisted character can be reborn to 
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goodness and love. 

Of course, Egor does not win the confidence 
of the Baykalovs straight away. For both Lyuba 
and Egor a long period of mutual discovery and 
recognition lies ahead, of adaption and renun- 
ciation of a whole former way of life in the 
name of the newly-born hope of future happiness. 

In the episode where Egor meets Lyuba’s 
father and mother (played by the actress Skvort- 
sova), we see the first hints of a possible inti- 
macy between the couple. All through the tra- 
ditional rustic welcoming meal in honour of the 
new arrival they continue to assess one another, 
to seek for a closer understanding. Of particu- 
lar importance here is the moment when one of 
the local people, all dressed up in his best black 
suit, white collar and tie, suddenly begins to sing 
the haunting songs of the 19th century Russian 
poet Nikolai Nekrasov, songs full of love for 
Russia and her people. Shukshin does not ideal- 
ise this personage, does not conceal that he has 
had plenty to drink and that in other circum- 
stances he would scarcely have attempted such 
high-falutin songs. 

The importance of the episode lies not so 
much in the singing as in the way Lyuba and 
Egor listen; at this moment Nekrasov’s poems 
speaking of his love for the Russian land are 
very important for both of them, particularly 
for Egor who, after the long years of his cri- 
minal life, finds himself in the company of peo- 
ple to whom he belongs and by whom he is 
accepted as one of their own “‘flesh and blood”’. 
For the author of the film these song are im- 
portant to emphasise that all those sitting 
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around the table, including Egor, are children 
of one land, one people, and that they can real- 
ise themselves as individuals only by not sever- 
ing the blood-tie with their native land. This 
episode becomes a step in Egor’s gradual re- 
turn to his former self, to the man he was be- 
fore he left his own home. 

This return, however, is neither smooth nor 
easy. Unable to adapt to the change in tempo 
between his wild life as a criminal and the quiet 
stillness and age-old routine of country life, 
Egor cannot settle down and, on the very next 
day after the party, virtually runs away from the 
Baykalovs to the local town. There is a moment 
of complete uncertainty when it seems equally 
possible that he may either return to Lyuba 
or, on the contrary, fall back into his old ways 
and into the inevitable succession of crime and 
prison. 

In town Egor appears before us in a new suit, 
a bright red and blue tie, fashionable shoes and 
a flat cap. To the accompaniment of cheery 
music our hero gives a comic impersonation of 
a local Lothario, and attempts to make the 
acquaintance of several young girls in the street. 
When this does not come off, we see him in a 
restaurant persuading the waiter Sergey (whose 
part was taken by the popular actor Lev Durov) 
to organise an evening party—promising a gene- 
rous tip. 

All these episodes in the town betray Shuk- 
shin’s clearly ironic attitude, both towards the 
principal character and towards the inhabitants 
of the provincial town. At the same time, behind 
the irony one feels the author’s sympathy for 
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Egor, who is desperately yearning for a “‘festi- 
val for the soul’’ and fails to find it because he 
is looking in the wrong place. 

Shukshin himself spoke of this with real pain 
in one of the interviews he gave while working 
on the film: 

“Here we have Egor Prokudin just out of pni- 
son, a free man. He throws money around, he 
chases every skirt in sight. And why? Debauche- 
ry? A wastrel’s attitude to life? A male in pur- 
suit of pleasure after long abstinence in prison? 

“Not a bit of it. That less than anything. It’s 
not women Egor 1s after, nor high life nor drun- 
ken oblivion. It’s a festival for the soul. He’s 
looking and doesn’t find, and is restless. His 
soul is at odds with itself. He is restless and mi- 
serable because basically he knows that he is 
not living as he should, that his life has gone 
awry, has gone against his conscience.’’* 

For this reason the party organised by the 
waiter Sergey at Egor’s expense is, as the author 
sees it, very far from being a drunken orgy. On 
the contrary, Shukshin selected for this scene a 
set of elderly, plain-looking men and women 
who, far from being conducive to gaiety, are 
guaranteed to cast a gloom over any merrymak- 
ing. In this episode it 1s as though Shukshin were 
deliberately implying that his hero is not alone 
in having got himself into a blind alley, that 
there are plenty of other people around who 
have taken a wrong turning, who are threat- 
ened by spiritual degeneration if they continue 
to waste their lives. 


* V. Fomin. Peresechenie parallelnykh, p. 344. 
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In his explanation of the inner meaning of 
what goes on at this party, Shukshin emphasi- 
ses that ‘‘Egor is not just unhappy for himself. 
He sees that it is not he alone—miserable crook 
that he is—who is living all wrong. When in the 
middle of the gloomy party he suddenly shouts: 
‘Hey you—people! Let us love one another! 
Why are we rustling about like spiders in a jar? 
I don’t understand you...’ This is a cry from the 
heart not only for himself, but for all the 
others.”’* | 

Here, Shukshin again approaches the thought 
that the last thing his film is about is the fate 
of an unfortunate criminal, that what really 
troubles him are the human problems of man’s 
responsibility not only to society but to his 
own conscience, the most implacable and in- 
corruptible judge of all. 

In Snowberry Red, the author not only con- 
demns Egor, but feels for him, because he has 
a “living soul’’. He hears it, feels it, and wants 
to live in harmony with it. That is how he finds 
the courage to admit to himself that he has let 
his life go extremely “‘lopsided”’... 

The unsuccessful party at the restaurant final- 
ly convinces Egor of how repulsive and unaccep- 
table his former way of live has been, and _ it 
cures him of the desire to return to it. He goes 
back to the village and signs on for work, first 
as a chauffeur, which turns out to be not his cup 
of tea at all, then as a tractor driver. To all ap- 
pearances, his life is beginning to develop in the 
right direction. At the Baykalovs’ he is already 


* Ibid, 
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beginning to be genuinely accepted as part of 
the family and his relationship with Lyuba 
grows closer and more trustful. Yet there is 
some deep, unseen wound which seems to be 
bleeding inwardly and which gives him no peace. 
Something is always nagging away at Egor, 
robbing him of all desire to live. 

We begin to understand the reason for this 
condition when Egor comes up with a story of 
how an old friend of his with whom he was 
once in prison had asked him, if the oppor- 
tunity arose, to visit his mother who knew noth- 
ing of his fate, and persuades Lyuba to accom- 
pany him in the car to the village of Sosnovka, 
where this old woman, called Kudelikha, is liv- 
ing. 

For the part of Kudelikha, Shukshin decided 
to take not an actress, but an old woman whose 
fate had been similar to that of Egor’s mother. 
With this idea in mind he filmed an interview 
with a mother who had lost all her sons in the 
war. The result was indeed striking. Such a face, 
such work-gnarled hands as we saw before us on 
the screen could not have been simulated or 
played by the greatest actress in the world: 
this was a case when art could not compete 
with life. It must be said here that Lidia Fe- 
doseyeva and Shukshin, whose parts had to be 
cut into the interview by means of montage 
and additional shots, held their own remarkab- 
ly well against this peerless background and al- 
lowed no false note to creep into the scene. 
The upshot was that the episode at Kudelikha’s 
home, which is a key to the understanding of 
everything that happens to Egor thereafter, turn- 
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ed out to be one of the most gripping and imp- 
ressive in the whole film. It is precisely this 
episode that prompts Egor to make the sad con- 
fession to Lyuba that Kudelikha is in fact Ass 
mother. It also shows him clearly how impossi- 
ble it now is for him to redeem his guilt towards 
his mother. 

In the end, Egor virtually flees the house, 
unable to-bear the torments of his own heart 
at the sight of his mother, of her face all fur- 
rowed with deep wrinkles from the suffering that 
has fallen to her lot. Without any laments or 
complaints but with the dignity so typical of 
the Russian woman who has gone through so 
much suffering, outwardly calm as if the suffer- 
ing had not been her own, she tells them of the 
hard lot of an old person, left vuntually alone in 
this world. 

Seeing the guests off she PSilows them with a 
smile as if happy that such kind people have 
come her way, people prepared to spend a little 
time and visit an: old woman, and this kiadly 
smile, with which she forgives the children who 
have forgotten her, is frightening, because we 
involuntarily feel our own complicity in her 
children’s guilt. How much more terrible must 
it seem to Egor, her son, who has left her and 
let her down, abandoned her to her fate. We 
very well understand Egor when, his face twisted 
with horror and unbearable anguish, he throws 
himself down on the gound, crying out lke a 
mortally wounded man, and sobs bitterly, vainly 
repenting his irredeemable fault. 

In this scene Shukshin disclosed the aiole 
force of his talent, his ability not so much to 


act as to live the life of his characters, to experi- 
ence as his own the agonies and suffering which 
fall to their lot. The critic Fomin who was pre- 
sent when this scene was shot, wrote: ‘“Shukshin 
was writhing on the ground in such a terrifying 
manner, was sobbing so sincerely and hopeles- 
sly, that it made your hair stand on end... The 
feeling was an uncanny one—as though it were 
not a film we were shooting, not the actor Shuk- 
shin, but just some man or other weeping, doub- 
led up with some dreadful pain. This feeling 
that 1t was not a film set you were looking at, 
but something real, alive, hit you like an electric 
shock. And I swear there was a moment when 
quite forgetting where all this was going on I 
was myself on the point of flinging myself down 
on the ground next to this hopelessly sobbing 
man—or of simply running away to escape from 
this unbearable situation.’’* 

Other people taking part in the scene expe- 
rienced much the same feeling of shock, many 
were in tears. 

One of the most distinguished stage directors 
in the Soviet Union, Georgy Tovstonogov, said 
briefly and succinctly after seeing Snowberry 
Red: “‘That’s a special sort of acting—not acting 
at all.’’ No, it is not acting, because the actor 
does indeed become one with the character he 
is playing, lives his life. Yet at the same time it 
is a special sort of acting. After all, Shukshin 
knows and remembers that Egor Prokudin is 
not he, that he is a fictional character. There is 
more to Shukshin’s success in this role, however, 


* V. Fomin. Peresechenie parallelnykh, p. 334. 
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than his usual capacity for empathy. In our opi- 
nion the fact that Shukshin is author and direc- 
tor of this film and not only an actor 1s of the 
utmost significance here. He has no need to feel 
his way into anyone else’s text or to work in 
with anyone else’s direction. He himself created 
Egor Prokudin, bore him in pain, clearly perceiv- 
ing his fecklessness, his unhappiness and the ine- 
vitability of his tragic end, but loving him still 
more because of this. He had wept for him when 
he was writing the story of the film and felt 
even then as though he himself were experienc- 
ing Egor’s bitter fate. He had gone through it 
all again when he prepared the director’s scena- 
rio and yet again when he went through the part 
as actor, living the role and actually experiencing 
the tragic circumstances of Egor’s life. It was 
precisely this uniting of author, director and 
actor in one person, that allowed Shukshin to 
give such a tremendously powerful performance 
as he did in the part of Egor Prokudin, undoub- 
tedly his most impressive achievement as an 
actor. 

After the meeting with his mother, Egor Pro- 
kudin, even if he does not realise it clearly, is 
at least instinctively aware that he is never going 
to be able to come to terms with his own cons- 
cience, and that even if his mother were to for- 
give him, he will never forgive himself. Although 
he continues to go through the motions of putt- 
ing his family life in order and getting on with 
his job as a tractor driver on the collective farm, 
it is as though he were living by inertia, as a 
mortally wounded man who takes a few more 
steps before falling, never to rise again. 
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The premonition of doom is very precisely 
conveyed by Shukshin not only in his capacity 
as actor but also by his direction and through 
his writing. For instance, he felt free to make 
radical changes in the scene where Egor meets 
Lyuba’s former husband who, having imbibed a 
fair amount of Dutch courage, comes round 
with wis hangers-on to the Baykalovs’ house to 
“scare off” the “‘stranger’? who has appeared 
from God knows where. In the story this scene 
is described as follows: 

“Egor decided to cut things short. He imme- 
diately took Nikolay by the scruff of the neck 
and dragged him out of the house... 

‘“‘He got him as far as the porch with some dif- 
ficulty and pushed him down the steps. 

“Nikolay was sent sprawling. He hadn’t ex- 
pected such a welcome. 

“ ‘If you, you lump of dead meat, ever again... 
You’ve been. here for the last time,’ said Egor 
from the top of the steps. And began to come 
down.’’* 

So, in the original version, Egor takes the ini- 
tiative straight away and we see how the ins- 
tincts of a dangerous criminal capable of strik- 
ing fear into anybody immediately come to the 
surface. 

In the film, however, everything happens 
precisely the other way about. It is Nikolay who 
takes the initiative, he grows more sure of him- 
self, jeers and threatens, and Egor, unnaturally 
calm, follows him around the courtyard without 


* V. Shukshin. Kinopovesti (Stories for Films) Moscow, 
1975, p. 261. 
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any fear, but with a kind of hidden sadness. 
The fight is filmed from a distance, the direc- 
tor clearly has no wish to call attention to who 
wins in the long run. The impression is rather 
that Egor simply lets Nikolay hit him, provoking 
him to attack and scarcely defending himself. 
Here we already see the foreboding of the tra- 
gedy that will take place when Egor advances 
just as defencclessly towards the leader of his 
gang, Looselips, in the final moments of the film. 

After the fight with Nikolay, Egor and Lyu- 
ba appear to be getting on with their life quite 
happily. A series of calm, peaceful shots of day- 
to-day country life unfold before us. A slight 
disturbance is caused by the arrival of Shura 
(the actor Oleg Korchikov), an emissary from 
Looselips, who has been sent to persuade Egor to 
rejoin the gang and, should he refuse, to threat- 
en him with retribution. However, the old Bay- 
kalovs suspect nothing, Egor manages to pass 
Shura off as a friend from army days. True, 
Lyuba feels instinctively that something unto- 
ward is happenning and, running out into 
the passage after Egor and Shura who have 
stepped out of the room to have a word, she 
overhears their conversation. After this, 
however assiduously Egor tries to calm her 
down, anxiety for him takes root and never 
leaves her. 

The theme of the calm and organised life all 
about them is then reasserted. We see Egor, to- 
gether with his helper, a young lad, driving the 
tractor across the field, leaving behind him neat- 
ly ploughed furrows. The lake sparkles in the 
bright rays of the spring sunshine. The green fo- 
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liage of the trees on the edge of the forest seems 
translucent. 

Suddenly, as though as an omen of approach- 
ing misfortune, seagulls from the lake swoop 
down onto the ploughed field. And immedia- 
tely we see a flock of black crows settling in 
the branches of a birch tree. Ignoring the birds, 
however, Egor calmly continues to plough. 

Suddenly the vivid and colourful landscapes 
give way to black and white footage and we see 
a young pnisoner, his hair closely cropped, quiet- 
ly singing—with unutterable sadness—the song 
based on Esenin’s “‘Letter to My Mother” about 
how there ‘“‘is no way back to the old life’’, all 
the other prisoners listen to the singer oblivious 
of everything around them, and lost in thought 
of their own homes. And the song resounds in 
Egor’s heart, for that was the moment when he 
remembered his not-so-distant past... 

As the song ends and the screen 1s again floo- 
ded with all the colours of life, we notice a car 
at the far end of the ploughed field and several 
people who have just got out of it. At this point 
we begin to understand that the songis a requiem 
which Egor hears before the tragic end of his 
life. He hears it, but is not afraid. He makes no 
attempt to save himself. Calmly, he sends off 
the lad on some errand so that he will not get 
mixed up in what is about to happen. Almost 
automatically, he slips a spanner into his pocket 
and advances steadily and unhurriedly, as into 
a last battle that cannot be won, towards these 
people who have ruined his life and who he has 
now renounced utterly, from whom he has freed 
himself and who he has now made up his mind 
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to take on in an unequal fight. 

Egor is walking away from us towards the 
end of the field and the camera does not follow 
him. We don’t hear what is said, we do not see 
in detail what is going on. The director decided 
to avoid sensationalism, not to play on the 
audiences’ nerves in this scene of the coward- 
ly murder of Egor. He made this decision after 
long thought and many doubts. In one of the 
interviews after the end of filming, Shukshin 
was still anxiously asking himself: 

‘‘But will the public believe in it? I know from 
my own experience that such scenes don’t work 
well in the cinema. That’s why I decided not to 
show the actual fight and the killing. Egor goes 
off into the trees with Looselips. And that’s 
it. Then we see him dead... 

‘Of course I realise I’ve let slip a powerful 
moment, an opportunity to play upon the 
nerves of the viewers. But when I watch all those 
fights and murders on the screen there’s just 
no way I can bring myself to believe in them, 
no way whatsoever. There you are watching a 
film and everything seems to be going as it 
should. You’re convinced by the plot, the char- 
acters. Then a fight starts and before you know 
where you are it’s all gone. It just turns you 
right off and then you realise: that’s not a 
proper fight, that’s actors going through the 
routine... 

‘“‘And it’s the same thing with death on the 
screen. But there is nowhere else for me to go. 
I have to show Egor’s death. I’m very much 
afraid for that scene. But I must admit I do have 
a faint hope that it may work out. I don’t 
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know how it came about, but ... when I’m 
dying, there’s a small, small spark in my eye 
that gleams and gleams—and then goes out. 
And that’s it...””* 

Now we can say with certainty that these 
fears and doubts were in vain: the scene of 
Egor’s death is one of the most powerful in the 
film and everybody who has seen it is left with 
the memory of his courage and dignity in the 
last moments of his life. Lyuba tries desperately 
to save the man she loves; her brother Pyotr 
pursues the escaping bandits’ car in his heavy 
tip-up lorry and pushes it off the end of the jet- 
ty into the water, giving the cowardly murderers 
short shrift. 

As in any true tragedy, Egor’s death in the 
unequal struggle against an armed assassin 1s 
at the same time a triumph of his reborm inner 
strength, a victory of conscience over the evil 
which at one time took possession of him and 
led to crime and the betrayal of all he held most 
dear: his mother and the land that bore him. 
Having condemned himself to death, Egor 
found himself again as an honest man, not 
afraid to pronounce the stern sentence over him- 
self. It 1s precisely in the acceptance of the idea 
that one must pay for one’s acts that Shukshin 
sees Egor’s moral rebirth, his power and great- 
ness. Indeed, in speaking about his main hero, 
Shukshin once said that he loved Egor most of 
all for this ability to judge himself and to meet 
death boldly, unflinchingly, then added: 

“You know the moment when he’s really 


* V. Fomin, Peresechense parallelnykh, pp. 34041. 
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himself is when he’s going to meet his death...”’ 

The premiére of Snowberry Red took place 
early in 1974. Shukshin, who had put so much 
into the film, was seriously ill again, had to go 
to hospital and then on to a sanatorium, so that 
he heard about the reception of his most ardu- 
ously delivered and his most beloved brain- 
child at second hand from his family and 
friends. Meanwhile, the film began a triumphant 
procession across the country’s screens. Audi- 
ences, irrespective of age, profession and educa- 
tion, accepted it as a truly remarkable work of 
art treating of some of the most important ques- 
tions of life. Snowberry Red was a country-wide 
success. It also received excellent reviews and 
won praise from Shukshin’s colleagues in the 
world of the cinema. The writer Sergey Zalygin 
noted that the film touched upon a global prob- 
lem and the theme of world art formulated by 
Dostoyevsky in just three words, CRIME AND 
PUNISHMENT. 

In our opinion, this remark shows that in his 
last film Shukshin succeeded in finding a new ap- 
proach to the problem of responsibility for one’s 
own actions which had been put so searchingly 
by many Russian and foreign writers, but perhaps 
most acutely by Dostoyevsky. 

At the beginning of the discussion of Snow- 
berry Red we remarked that Egor Prokudin re- 
sembles Shukshin in the same way as Zampano 
resembles Fellini, who, in the film La Strada, 
also posed the question of a person’s responsi- 
bility for his actions, and tried to show that the 
awakening of human feelings is possible even in 
a cruel and coarse criminal, It was therefore in 
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the nature of things that during the discussion 
of the film in the Italian press after its release 
in 1955 some critics pointed out the link be- 
tween some of the problems posed by the film 
and questions which Dostoyevsky raised in his 
novels. On this subject, Carlo Lizzani entitled 
his review of La Strada ‘‘The Gospel According 
to the Idiot’, and an answering article was 
published by a friend of Fellini’s, the director 
and writer Brunello Rondi, under the title 
“Prince Myshkin’’, In the discussion the character 
of Gelsomina was compared to those of Dos- 
toyevsky’s ideal heroes, many of whom bore 
the mark of ‘“‘God-chosen” fools in Christ. And 
Zampano, who kills Matto, ruins Gelsomina and, 
at the end of the film, begins dimly to realise all 
the weight of his crimes, was compared to the 
tragic hero of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
wshment. 

The fact that both Snowberry Red and La 
Strada touch on the eternal questions raised in 
the novels of Dostoyevsky helps to bring out a 
certain inner similarity between them, although 
at first sight, they would appear to have nothing 
in common. 

In the discussion of La Strada to which we 
have already referred, Fellini, in an article enti- 
tled ‘‘Neorealism’’, insisted that the main idea 
that he wanted to express in the picture was that 
everybody, himself included, might in certain 
circumstances have found themselves in Zam- 
pano’s situation, and would have had to look 
for a way out. The director had sought to indi- 
cate how to find such a way out, how to over- 
come the barriers of estrangement between 
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people, how to build up relationships based on 
mutual love and trust. At the same time Fellini 
convincingly showed the inevitability of retn- 
bution for crimes committed, of the judgement 
of conscience which sooner or later must awake 
in people and which will then send in its own 
bill--for payment in full. 

Of course, Fellini and Shukshin are very dif- 
ferent artists with different attitudes to life, 
and their films grew from different social, his- 
torical and national soils. However, their at- 
tempts to find answers to questions which are 
common to all humanity, their concentrated at- 
tention on the inner world of a character who 
has become embroiled in a tragic situation, who 
has diverged from the true way into a life of 
crime, their sincere efforts to find a true way 
out, their belief in the eventual tnumph of good 
and justice do give us the right to speak of some 
similarity. 

At the seventh All-Union Film Festival in 
Baku in April 1974 the film Snowberry Red was 
unanimously awarded first prize for the “‘orig- 
inal, vivid talent of the writer, director and 
actor Vasily Shukshin”. An opinion poll con- 
ducted by the journal Sovetsky ekran (Soviet 
Screen) in 1974 voted Shukshin actor of the 
year for his performance as Egor Prokudin. 

It is true that there were a few negative re- 
views, aS was invariably the case with Shukshin’s 
pictures, and some critics and members of the 
public accused the author of creating an im- 
probable situation, of over-sentimentalising and 
over-dramatising the fate of his hero. However, 
these critical remarks had no effect whatsoever 
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on the general popularity and recognition of 
the picture. 

The film was a great success in many coun- 
tries of the world. At the festival of festivals in 
Belgrade, ‘‘Fest-75’’, Snowberry Red was includ- 
ed among the five best films. During “Soviet 
Cinema Weeks”’ in France, Italy and other coun- 
tries audiences reacted with genuine interest. 
The last and best production of Vasily Shukshin 
has won a secure place in the treasury of Soviet 
and world cinematographic art. 


Chapter 7 
THE SINGER OF THE RUSSIAN VOLNITSA* 


From childhood, Shukshin’ was 
enchanted by stories about Russian 
folklore heroes, the wild outlaws and 
atamans, myths created by the fantasy 
of the people and kept alive in sagas, 
songs and tales handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. His favourite, 
whose image had made the deepest 
impression on the imagination of the 
little lad from Siberia, was the fearless, 
fierce but kindly, just and generous 
ataman Stepan Razin, who in the sev- 
enteenth century had raised the poor 
Cossacks and peasants against the 
plundering boyars, war-leaders and 
other minions of Tsar Alexey Mikhai- 
lovich, who were cruelly and ruthless- 
ly exploiting the peasants and all 
the working people. 

This image was one that Shukshin 
carried in his heart all his’life. It is 


* Literally ‘“‘freemen’’, the word volnitsa refers to runaway 
serfs, the Free Cossacks, very often living as outlaws, in Mus- 
covite Russia, —77. 
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natural, therefore, that it appears even in his 
earliest stories. 

In the autumn of 1960 Shukshin offered the 
journal Oktyabr several stories for publication, 
one of which, entitled ‘‘Stenka Razin’’, caused 
most controversy amongst the staff. It was 
noted that the character of Vasily, a country lad 
(to whom Shukshin had given his own name), 
was described vividly and expressively, as if 
drawn from life, but the story—of how Vasily 
makes a wooden sculpture of Stepan Razin cap- 
tured and bound by those who have betrayed 
him, and then shows this work of his to the vil- 
lage school-master—seemed to them far-fetched, 
and unconvincingly and poorly written. As one 
member of the staff recalls, Shukshin heard out 
the objections in silence ... then said: “He was 
betrayed, Stepan was. His own people betrayed 
him ... lured him into a trap and seized him... 
And he had trusted them...”’ 

“He said this with bitterness, with a kind of 
inner pain. You could sense that this fact in 
itself was far more important to him than any- 
thing he had managed to get across in the story. 
Of course, no one then knew what an important, 
one could well say what a major theme Razin 
was to become in Shukshin’s work as a whole. 
It is possible he was not aware of this himself. 
What was self-evident, however, was that even 
then the young writer was emotionally in- 
volved with the image of the freedom-loving 
Stepan Razin.’’* 

The story was not accepted by the journal 


* O Shukshine, pp. 264-65. 
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Oktyabr, and was only published two years later 
in another journal, Moskva. And many years 
later this same story was re-worked for use as 
the third, concluding novella, ‘Thoughts’, 
in Shukshin’s film Queer People. 

At the beginning of his career, Shukshin tried 
writing not only prose, but also poetry about 
Stepan Razin. Unfortunately, these verses are 
lost and we can judge them only by the memoirs 
of those who actually heard the author recite 
them. Here is how one Oktyabr editor recalls 
Shukshin reciting these verses on a January eve- 
ning in 1961: 

‘“‘This poem was about the Cossacks’ freedom- 
loving spirit, about their dash and boldness, 
about rebellion against tyranny, against the Tsar... 
It came into my head: That’s Razin he’s speak- 
ing about, Razin’s rebellion! 

“Vasily went on reciting for a_ long 
time, clearly oblivious to everything but the 
poem. His quiet, firm, slightly hoarse voice 
rang out evenly, powerfully. He did not raise 
his voice, did not stress any particular words, 
made no attempt to distinguish or emphasise 
any particular part. He forgot that he was 
not alone, that people were listening. It seemed 
as though just now he was not with us. There 
was a breath of wide open spaces in the poems, 
of daring and of such an unbounded love of 
freedom, such passionate hatred of tyranny, 
that we were all carried away by _ his 
mood... 

‘“‘We were out there ourselves—on the wide 
steppes along the banks of the Volga with Razin 
and his men. 
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“We sat amazed, spellbound by what we had 
just heard.’’* 

A few years later, Shukshin met the same Ok- 
tyabr editor, and the talk again turned to Ste- 
pan Razin. 

“With heartfelt sorrow, his face pale and 
drawn, he spoke of Stepan’s execution, of the 
torments which he endured with such excep- 
tional courage. I was astonished in what mi- 
nute detail he knew all this, nght down to the 
construction of the rack. The words fell hollow, 
quietly, and it was painful to listen—as though 
he himself were being tortured.’’** 

It was in the same year of 1966 that Shukshin 
wrote in his “Autobiography” that he was work- 
ing on the scenario for a film about Razin. He was 
very well aware of the dimensions and the re- 
sponsible nature of the theme. Shukshin admitt- 
ed that to work on it was “‘a difficult and daunt- 
ing task... It was the people themselves who 
invented the story of Razin—the ballads, tradi- 
tions and legends. There’s no arguing with an 
author of that calibre. But I just can’t keep away 
from it. I will do it.”’ *** 

When the scenano was finished, Shukshin 
gave it to the journal Jskusstvo kino, which pub- 
lished it in 1968. In the editor’s review written 
for the journal by the distinguished historian 
Professor S.Shmidt, it was noted that the 
author had _ succeeded in vividly yet accurately 
conjuring up the spirit of the age and in evoking an 


* Ibid., pp. 268-69. 
** Ibid., p. 270. 
*** VY, Shukshin. Nravstvennost yest pravda, p. 336. 
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impressive portrayal of a staunch and steadfast 
popular leader. The review ended with the words: 
‘‘Shukshin’s scenario is an inspired work of art, 
thought-provoking and loaded with great emo- 
tional power. Let us hope that Vasily Shukshin’s 
ideas will soon be realised on the screen.’’* 

However, for a number of reasons work on 
the film was delayed. But Shukshin, busy as 
he was with a film on a contemporary theme, 
started writing the ‘‘cine-novel”’ about Razin: 
I Came to Give You Freedom. 

Explaining in an interview why he had decided 
after the scenario to attempt the form of a novel, 
the writer noted among other things that the 
scenario had by its nature to be cinematographic, 
rendering the events described invisual terms, thus 
severely limiting the possibility of any deeper 
artistic interpretation of the material: “It was 
not until I had written the novel that the major 
idea found its final expression, the idea that the 
tragedy of Razin is a part of the nation’s tragedy. 

‘TI simply could not get control of this 
thought when I had to wnite: ‘The Cossacks are 
animated. The people welcome them.’ Only 
in a literary genre will I—as it seems to me—be 
able finally to say everything I want to say.’’** 

The form of the novel allowed Shukshin not 
to tie down his imagination to a purely cine- 
matographic “‘view’’, but to create a full-blooded 
and convincing picture of Russia in the period 
of the Razin uprising and to express his own at- 


* O Shukshine, p. 273. | 
** Sovetskoye kino segodnya, Kinopanorama (The Soviet 
Cinema Today—Cinepanorama), Moscow, 1975, p. 266. 
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titude to his hero, to his followers, and to show 
in detail the most important events in Stepan 
Razin’s tragic life. 

In doing this the author made no attempt 
at an exact re-creation of the legends and tales, 
nor at constructing a purely factual narrative. 
The writer treated both popular legend and his- 
torical sources with due respect, and he had 
made a thorough study of them, but his first 
concern was to bring to life the spirit of the 
age, to show the inner world, the thoughts, 
feelings and character of his hero, as a man with 
a complex and contradictory nature. 

In an interview with a correspondent of Li- 
teraturnaya gazeta in November 1970, Shuk- 
shin cxplained that his interest in Razin’s re- 
bellion was directly involved with the main 
theme of all his work—the fate of the Russian 
peasantry in the present and in the past (after all, 
in the novel The Lyubavins he had also turned to 
the nation’s past, albeit its not-so-distant, post- 
revolutionary past); and he emphasised that there 
was good reason for calling the rebellion ‘‘the 
second peasant war’’, because the chief forces 
moving it were not the Cossacks, but the masses 
of peasantry who had risen against their oppres- 
sors. It was first and foremost ‘‘a peasant move- 
ment, nourished from the peasants’ scythes and 
paid for by the heads and the blood of peasants.”’ 

For this reason in his work on Stepan Razin 
Shukshin placed the main emphasis not on the 
Cossack qualities of the dashing ataman, the 
fegendaey her who burt down cities and seized 
fortunes in plunder, but rather on his peasant 
origins as the son of the hereditary serf Timofey 
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Razin who had fled to the Don from the boyars’ 
power. It is quite deliberate that great importance 
in the novel is attached to one of Stepan Razin’s 
closest comrades at arms, the simple Russian 
labourer Matvey Ivanov. 

This imaginary personage, who clearly com- 
mands the author’s sympathy and respect, ful- 
fils the role as it were of plenipotentiary ambas- 
sador representing the Russian working people 
and accredited to Razin to tell him the whole 
truth about the sufferings of the people under 
the yoke of the hated boyars, to call on him to 
free Russia from her ruthless oppressors. Not in 
the least like a strong man and hero, but a raw- 
boned man of medium height, with a deeply- 
wrinkled face, outwardly the most ordinary 
of men, Matvey is attractive thanks to the intel- 
ligent, allcomprehending eyes of a wise man 
from the people, in the depth of which there lies 
a sad smile. Stepan holds Matvey in affection for 
his calm, quiet, but eminently sensible way of 
talking, for his powers of persuasion. Matvey 
serves the ataman with selfless devotion, consid- 
ering him and the Cossack army he leads to 
be the peasants’ main support in their struggle 
for freedom: 

‘Many thanks to you for having given a place 
to people like us beside you. Come to think of 
it—not all Russia can run away to the Don, but 
your Don Cossacks only take thought and care 
for your Don. The Tsar has only to squeeze 
you a litthke—and you’re up on your hind legs! 
‘Don’t touch the free Don!’ But this is what you 
don’t understand. Your free Don is doomed as 
well. They’ll first put down the peasants and 
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take you on afterwards. If you have nsen, then 
see that all Russia rises with you.’’* 

Matvey is of all men the closest to Stepan 
Razin in spint. In him are concentrated the best 
qualities of the Russian peasant labourer and 
philosopher with his love for his own people and 
his own land, with his high moral principles of 
goodness and justice which are basically the 
traits of the great ataman himself. It is not sur- 
prising that the death of Matvey, murdered by 
Razin’s other advisors who wish to be nd of 
this peasant councillor, causes Razin acute sor- 
row, for it bears witness to his fatal mistake, the 
split with the peasantry that eventually leads to 
the defeat of the whole uprising. 

In defining the genre of his future epic film 
about the uprising, Shukshin insisted confident- 
ly that it would be “pure tragedy”’, the tragedy 
of a people’s leader who, having raised the peas- 
antry in a war of liberation, failed to understand 
that they were precisely that force which might 
have ensured victory. After the serious rebuff 
near Simbirsk, Razin abandoned the peasants 
and rushed back to the Don. As a result of this 
fatal mistake the rebellion ended in defeat. 
But the greatness of Razin—or so Shukshin be- 
heved—was in the fact that he, like all those who 
took part in the upnising, submitted himself 
to ternble torments and execution. “That is why 
the people will never forget him.’’** 


* V. Shukshin. Sobranie sochinenty v 3-kh tomakh (Collected 
Works in three volumes), Vol. I, Moscow, 1984, p. 506. 

** VW. Shukshin, “About My Films’ in the callection Mos- 
film VII, razmyshlentva o filmakh (Mosfilm VIIL. Thoughts 
about Films), Moscow, 1980, p. 29. 
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The fact that Stepan Razin is seen as closely 
akin in spirit to the symbolic character of Mat- 
vey, who stands for the peasantry as a whole, 
is made still clearer by the fact that Shukshin 
once seriously discussed the suggestion that 
he himself might play both parts, precisely in 
order to emphasise this inner kinship, this un- 
breakable alliance which, when it is_ broken, 
leads to the destruction of both. Later on, 
however, this idea was rejected and Matvey was 
to have been played by Georgy Burkov. 

The part of Stepan Razin, although for a long 
time there was talk of seeking out a suitable 
actor, would undoubtedly have been taken by 
Shukshin himself. As Evgeny Lebedev recalled, 
he himself was once, in the course of discus- 
sion of the future film, incautious enough to 
suggest himself for the part of Razin. Shukshin 
said nothing at the time but a few days later 
returned to the subject and said decisively: 

“You know what? It'll all be quite different... 
You must be Styr, Stepan’s closest fnend. The 
most mischievous of the lot... And I'll play Ste- 
pan myself.” 

‘“‘That was when I understood that he had wnit- 
ten Razin for himself. In the same way I under- 
stood, only later, that in all his parts—in Stoves 
and Benches, in Snowberry Red and in They 
Fought for Their Country—there was at least 
a little part of that vast theme on which Shuk- 
shin was working all his life.’’* 

In an interview with a correspondent from the 
newspaper Moskovsky komsomolets in March 


* O Shukshine, p. 242. 
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1971, after the publication of his novel in the 
January and February issues of the journal St1- 
birskte ogni, Shukshin again spoke of his inten- 
tion to play Stepan Razin himself. He really 
had all his life been leading up to the theme ofa 
popular uprising and to creating the image in 
all his capacities—as writer, directotr and actor— 
of the great leader. 

_In his attempts to understand what exactly it 
was that made Razin such a popular leader and 
folk hero, Shukshin came to the conclusion that 
in the first place it must have been the rare, 
almost improbable capacity for self-sacrifice. 
Capable of laying down his life in the cause of 
the people’s freedom, he goes to his death 
without fear, and he lives on “in the grateful 
memory of the people, in song and in legend”’. 

Yet legend itself may obscure or distort the 
true character of a hero. For this reason Shuk- 
shin tried to divest him of the trappings of out- 
ward, almost supernatural strength, and to di- 
rect the attention of his readers, and then of his 
audiences, to Stepan’s qualities of heart and ex- 
ceptional intelligence, While still a youth Stepan 
had been sent on a diplomatic mission as rep- 
resentative of the Don Army to negotiate with 
the Kalmyks and had been in Astrakhan. After 
the Persian campaign, too, he had shown bnil- 
liant muitary and diplomatic ability when he 
had conveyed all his forces safely up the Volga 
via Astrakhan, with their prisoners and captured 
treasures, organised their return to the Don and 
there formed a well-drilled army and carried out 
a number of successful military and diplomatic 
operations at the beginning of the uprising. 
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Stepan Razin, as Shukshin imagined him 
to have been, was “‘simple and clear, clever and 
decisive. He was distinguished by the dashing 
bravery, and outstanding breadth of his nature. 
Pushkin called him ‘the most poetic figure in 
the history of Russia’. Stepan Razin was a talent- 
ed military leader... 

‘‘He came to be representative of the interests 
of all the people because above all else he ap- 
preciated freedom and liberty. Total self-sac- 
rifice, disinterestedness, compassion for others— 
this was what prompted him to carve a way 
for himself through the pain of the Russian 
peasantry, through its fate and memory. Stepan 
Timofeyevich Razin rose and perished together 
with the uprising and his strength lay not in 
the fact that he took cities but in the fact that 
they opened their gates to let him enter.”* 

It is these human features of Razin’s character, 
his “‘huge, purely Russian love for the common 
people, his role as intercessor’, that we feel 
most clearly on reading the novel J Came to 
Give You Freedom. The ataman is not only 
intelligent and determined, he is capable of a 
poignantly emotional response to any injustice, 
injury, baseness, to all the cruel torments to 
which the people were subjected by the hated 
boyars and their stooges. He is capable, on 1m- 
pulse, .of taking on a bullying tyrant single-hand- 
ed and of risking his life to save some chance-met 
commoner who has fallen into misfortune. 

However, this very impulsive nature of his 
character, these ternble fits of uncontrollable 


* V. Shukshin. ‘“‘About My Films”, op. ctt., p. 223. 
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rage could at times prove dangerous for the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty. Shukshin does not 
whitewash his hero and shows quite outrageous 
scenes of violence in which the furious ataman 
and his followers deal ruthlessly with everyone 
who happens to get under their feet, not stopp- 
ing to establish the rights and wrongs of the 
situation. Razin did indeed make some great 
mistakes, and could be excessively hot-tempered 
and cruel, but to Shukshin his faults were 
far outweighed by his readiness for self-sacri- 
fice in the name of the oppressed. 

‘And another thing that is infinitely dear to 
me in this man,” Shukshin stressed, ‘is how 
naturally and simply he shared the fate of his 
fellow-rebels and how bravely he behaved under 
torture and at his execution. There are three 
things one needs to know about a man: how he 
is born, how he marries, how he dies. The way 
in which he met his end led me to think that 
this was the finale of a tragedy, if we are to 
speak of the genre of the film. The material 
itself made me think in terms of tragedy.’’* 

We cannot tell, of course, how Shukshin 
would have played Razin. One can only as- 
sume that, as with the part of Egor Prokudin, he 
would have entered completely into the charac- 
ter of the great popular leader, would have re- 
joiced with him, been plagued by the same 
doubts and suffered under the same torments. 
V. Korobov’s book Nearby Wanderings (‘‘Blizh- 
nie stranstvovaniya’’) records a story Lidia Fe- 
doseyeva once told to her husband’s friends: 


* Ibid, p. 222. 
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‘Shukshin was writing the last pages of / 
Came to Give You Freedom. He asked her: 
‘Don’t go to bed today until I’ve finished the 
execution scene... I’m a bit scared something 
might happen to me...’ Lidia, worn out after 
a long day, fell asleep without realising it at 
about two in the morning. She was woken up. 
at half past four by loud sobbing—Shukshin 
was in a state of nervous hysteria and through 
his groans it was only just possible to make out 
the words: ‘Su-uch a ma-a-an and they ki-i-illed 
him—the swi-ine...’ ’’”* 

This was how Shukshin wrote the novel. 
Clearly, he would have made the film the same 
way, burning himself up, giving himself over 
utterly to the tempestuous thoughts and feelings 
of the part, living through Razin’s fate as though 
it were his own. Possibly the part of Stepan Ra- 
zin would have been his finest performance as 
an actor but, alas, it was not to be. 

We can, however, get some idea of how Shuk- 
shin saw his film taking shape from the plan of 
work submitted to the general director of Mosfilm 
Studios immediately after he had finished 
shooting Snowberry Red. Here is what he wrote: 

“The film will be in two parts and will cover 
the penod from the raising of the rebellion 
to the end, to the execution in Moscow. These 
events themselves suggest and determine the 
genre of the film—a tragedy. But a tragedy in 
which the main protagonist is not morally defeat- 
ed, not crushed, which indeed is the historical 


* V. Korobov. Blizhnie stranstvovantya (Nearby Wan- 
derings), Moscow, 1982, p. 45. 


truth: in folk memory Razin is the defender of 
the humiliated and the outcast, a figure at once 
furious and beautiful—there is no point and no 
sense in disputing this. I would like, however, 
to banish all the oversweetness our anthologies 
tend to wish onto Razin, and to show him in all 
his contradictions, in the controversy and 
doubts that were a part of his nature; for 
instance, one should not try to get round either 
by silence or by sleight of hand the fact of his 
main, tragic mistake—that he did not trust the 
peasants, failed to see that this was the force 
that he should have led into battle. Razin was 
a man of his time, a Cossack, devoted to the 
ideals of the Cossacks: and this conditioned and 
prepared his defeat; apart from this it is wrong, 
I think, in our time, to ‘make up’ a political 
programme for him, when what he was aiming 
for in his time was extremely simple: the Cos- 
sack way of life all over Russia. But his drive 
for freedom, his hatred of the boyars everyone 
was so fed up with—this is what stirred up the 
peasantry in their thousands, and that’s some- 
thing you can’t take away from Razin now: he 
was a leader, and that’s how he must be shown. 

‘Folk memory is selective and knows what 
to retain. 

“The action of the film—from the beginning 
to the end of the rebellion—is much wider than 
can be encompassed in two parts, so the proc- 
ess of retelling the events will have to be se- 
lective too. 1 would concentrate on the incidents 
which tell us something about Razin himself 
and the men at his side: the Cossacks and the 
peasant’s representative, Matvey Ivanov. It 
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would be a good idea to work out a solution 
which would allow for cuts in the story without 
Impoverishing it, and to try to avoid too much 
spectacle of a kind likely to add heavily to the 
cost of the film (the repeated storming of var- 
lous citadels, the movement of troops etc.), Le. 
to discover the essence of the peasant war led 
by Razin: largely through the image of Razin 
himself .”* 

Shukshin intended to spend some time in 
1974 studying the actual geographical locations 
where he intended to film, and then to begin 
work on the producer’s scenario in order, in May 
1975, to begin filming the picture, which he 
intended to finish in 1976. 

He had begun choosing actors first and for- 
emost from among those who had _ previously 
worked in his films. We have already mentioned 
Georgy Burkov and Evgeny Lebedev, with 
whom Shukshin had broached the possibility 
of their selection for the parts of Matvey and 
Styr. He also mentioned the part of Styr to Vse- 
volod Sanayev, 

For the part of Larka Timofeyev, one of Ra- 
zin’s most devoted friends, Shukshin invited 
Leonid Kuravlyov. As the actor himself recount- 
ed, his part in the film would have had con- 
siderably more promimence than appears from 
the novel, The intention was to portray this 
complex and contradictory figure, so very dear 
to Stepan, by introducing several episodes not 
included in the novel, especially to show Larka’s 
almost desperate devotion to the ataman. One 


* V. Shukshin, Nravstvennost yest pravda, pp. 387-39. 
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of the last scenes of the film would have been 
their leave-taking from one another when, 
realising that the rebellion has been crushed and 
that Razin will not be able to hide from the 
pursuers, Larka tells him: 

‘Life is still sweet to me, I want to enjoy it 
for a bit longer, to drink wine, to play the fool. 
I love women, money! Forgive me, Batya*...” 
After that they embrace, saying goodbye for 
ever, and Razin is left alone. 

The part of the cunning, intelligent and bold 
Cossack Frol Minayev was offered to Mikhail 
Ulyanov. As the actor himself recalled, ‘‘Shuk- 
shin spoke about Stepan Razin and his relation- 
ship with Frol Minayev ... in detail and with the 
delight of a man who has managed to do some- 
thing precisely as he wanted. 

‘“Shukshin told me about the scene which 
he wanted to try out: Minayev is escaping, Ste- 
pan is pursuing him, there is a mad gallop over 
the steppe in the course of which each gives 
the other a piece of his mind. 

“Shukshin had probably already worked out 
this scene to the last detail in his imagination. 
It is there in the novel, and the long dialogue— 
very long for the cinema, two printed pages of 
it—all has to be spoken while they gallop. He 
pictured a kind of pagan scene: two crazed men 
flying along on horses oyer the steppe in the 
light of the setting sun. He was quite carried 
away by that idea... 

‘““At the end of the conversation I asked: 


* The Russian peasants’ familiar form for Father—a term of 
friendly respect from Larka to Razin—Tr. 
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‘* ‘Vasya, how will you manage it?—to film 
and be filmed? Think how difficult...’ 

‘“‘“He asnwered, something hike: 

‘“* ‘To blazes with it, I well manage it! I can’t 
let it go. There’s nothing else for it.’ 

‘*He was so worked up or so obsessed by this 
theme, by the character, the image of Stepan 
Razin, that it not only continued to anse 
periodically in some of his stories, but also 
would not let go of him for years on end, never 
leaving him in peace for so much as an hour... 

“To put it more succinctly, Stepan Razin was 
for Vasily Shukshin the personification of the 
Russian peasant, the epitome of the Russian 
spirit. At the same time he neither prettied him 
up nor lauded him high nor sought to compose a 
hymn in his praise, I would say rather he sought 
to compose a lament...’’”* 

Indeed, all Shukshin’s vital and creative forces 
were concentrated on the screen image of 
Stepan Razin. But the film was not fated to be 
made, the novel was, however, staged by Mikhail 
Ulyanov at the Vakhtangov Theatre in Moscow. 

Some students of Shukshin’s prose have justly 
remarked that his later works are distinctly more 
satyrical in tone, that the artist’s view of life 
has become distinctly harsher and more exact- 
ing, that he reacts more sharply to the petty- 
bourgeois attitudes which he perceives in town 
and country. There was, for instance, his story 
for the theatre People of Gumption (“Energi- 
chnye lyudi”) in which he makes merciless fun 
of go-getters who put all their talents at the ser- 


* O Shukshine, p. 311. 
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vice of their own personal profit to the detri- 
ment of the state. This story was staged at the 
Gorky Bolshoi Drama Theatre in Leningrad un- 
der the direction of Georgy Tovstonogov, at the 
Mayakovsky Academic Theatre in Moscow (di- 
rected by Andrey Goncharov), and in many 
other theatres around the country. 

As Tovstonogov recalled, Shukshin’s first read- 
ing of People of Gumption (““Energichnye lyudi’’) 
to the actors of the theatre was something of 
an event. Shukshin’s own actor’s skill and his 
flair for treating the text from which he was 
reading humorously and seriously at the same 
time earned him their full attention, and it was 
then that Tovstonogov had the idea of keeping 
Shukshin’s voice in the play, so that the author 
might be present in a kind of voice-over com- 
mentary explaining what was going on. “It was 
then I asked him to make a spccial recording 
with this in mind, and he immediately assented. 

‘I must say that this tape-recording, which 
in the final version does not take up all that 
much time, in fact took many hours to complete, 
because he set himself such high standards... 

“We worked for about nine hours on end and 
emerged from the studio on the point of exhaus- 
tion, but having done what we set out to do: 
People of Gumption, as staged by the Gorky 
Theatre in Leningrad, is played with the author’s 
commentary. The play is still in our repertory 
and Shukshin’s voice lives on in it to this day...’’”* 

In the fairy tale ‘Point of View” (“‘Tochka 
Zreniya’’) which was also intended for the the- 


* Ibid., p. 305. 
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atre, Shukshin ndicules two opposite types, the 
Pessimist and the Optimist, each of whom has 
his own distorted view of what is going on in 
the world, one seeing everything in dark, scep- 
tical colours, the other through a rainbow of ide- 
alisation and illusion. Here the writer makes a 
firm defence of his own position, the position 
of realistic art, seeing the truthful, realistic de- 
piction of life as a sne qua non of any creative 
endeavour. 

In “Before Third Cockcrow”’ we find a com- 
plex interaction of the philosophical and the 
everyday, of the fairy-tale and the real, of the 
lofty and the comic, andof folklore and literature. 
The story was originally called ‘“‘Watch It, Van- 
ka! ’? (““Vanka, smotri! ”’). Many students of 
Shukshin’s prose have pointed out a kinship be- 
tween this story and the philosophical satires of 
Rabelais, Gogol, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Bulgakov 
and others. Of course, they have in mind not so 
much a direct comparison of these authors’ 
contributions to world literature as simply a 
continuity of tradition. 

We have already noted the resemblance of 
Shukshin’s ‘‘queer’’ characters to the folklore 
personage of Ivan-the-fool. In his last years 
Shukshin tumed to this image in the satyrical 
fantasy ‘‘Before Third Cockcrow’’; the subtitle 
of the story is ‘‘A Tale of Ivan-the-Fool, How 
He Travelled to the Back of Beyond in Search of 
Good Sense’’. 

Here the author tries to synthesise his ideas 
about the ordinary Russian, his character, how 
he sees the meaning of life and what part he has 
to play in the world today. 
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The opening episode takes place in a library. 
After the librarian goes home, the books come 
to life, and various characters from the classics 
of Russian literature jump down from the shelves 
and start an argument about whether Ivan- 
the-fool is entitled to rub shoulders with such 
world-famous literary heroes and heroines as 
Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin and Lensky, Goncha- 
rov’s Oblomov, Karamzin’s Poor Liza, Gogol’s 
Akaky Akakievich and others of equal distinc- 
tion. 

The first to accuse Ivan is Poor Liza, that 
pseudo-folk heroine who, as Shukshin depicts 
her, has moved to town after her elevation to 
literary status and there acquired all the traits 
of the militant petty-bourgeois, despising her 
former neighbours in the country whom she 
now calls dull and uncultured. In her speech for 
the prosecution, she does not hesitate to set 
herself up as an example of how one may over- 
come one’s rustic origins: 

‘‘ { am from the peasantry myself,’ began 
Poor Liza, ‘and you all know how poor I am...’ 

‘““ We do, we do! ’” they all responded noisi- 
ly. ‘Make it snappy! ’ 

‘‘ ¥ find it deeply embarrassing,’ Poor Liza 
continued with feeling, ‘that Ivan-the-fool 
should be one of our number. How long is this 
to go on? For how long is he to bring shame to 
our ranks?’ 

‘“ ‘Out, out! ’ came cries from the floor. 

‘** ‘Silence! ’ ordered the bald-headed clerk 
sternly. ‘What is your proposal, Liza?’ 

‘* ‘Let him get a certificate of intelligence,’ 
said Liza. 


‘At this point there was a unanimous roar 
of approval. 

‘* ‘Hear, hear! ’ 

‘“* ‘Let him get a certificate—or take himself 
off! ’’’* 

Ivan’s only supporters in the library are the 
Russian folk hero Ilya Muromets and an ataman 
from the Don, a dashing Cossack whom Shuk- 
shin does not name but who is undoubtedly 
his own beloved Stepan Razin, now featuring 
as character from literature, whose contribution 
to the proceedings is the devil-may-care sugges- 
tion: 

‘* “Let’s go to the Volga! We could raise a 
bit of hell there! * ” 

Eventually, by a majonty vote, it is decided 
to send Ivan off to the Wise Man for a certifi- 
cate of intelligence. If by morning, before third 
cockcrow, he has not brought back the cer- 
tificate, he will be ejected from the library. 

Neither the ataman from the Don nor Ilya 
Muromets can do anything for him. They can 
only bless him on his way: 

‘* “Go, then, Ivan,’ said Ilya quietly. “There’s 
nothing else you can do. You have to go. You 
see how ... educated they all are. Go—and 
remember: you'll neither burn in fire nor drown 
in water... As to all else, I can’t guarantee any- 
thing.’ 

‘** ‘Like to take my sabre?’ the Cossack sug- 
gested to Ivan. 

‘* ‘What use’d it be to me?’ the latter respond- 
ed. 


* V. Shukshin, Do tretytkh petukhou, p. 586, 
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‘* Ivan,’ Ilya said suddenly, ‘don’t be afraid. 
I shall be thinking of you. Whenever you’re 
in danger ... whenever anyone plans to do you 
harm, I shall shout: Watch it, Ivan! ’ ’’* 

And so it is that, after having bowed to them all 
from the waist, Ivan-the-fool goes off in search 
of the Wise Man to obtain an intelligence cer- 
tificate. On his way he meets all kinds of evil dis- 
guised in the traditional forms of fairytale images. 

Ivan-the-fool, as was always the case in all 
the tales about him, overcomes his enemies 
and obtains the Wise Man’s official seal on his 
intelligence certificate. However, the victories 
he has won do not so much make Ivan happy as 
sadden him. He feels profoundly guilty that, in 
the fight against his enemies, he himself has 
made a great many mistakes. For instance, be- 
cause of his negligence and naiveté, he helped 
the demons to storm the monastery, and several 
times yielded to temptation and frequently put 
his trust in base people. As a result of such 
pangs of conscience he begins to understand 
that one must resist evil actively, even if one 
doesn’t really know as yet how best to set about 
it. Nevertheless, he is quite carried away by the 
desire for action and struggle. On his retum to 
the library with the certificate earning him the 
right to a place amongst the characters from 
great works of fiction, Ivan replies to Ilya Mu- 
romets’ advice to get back to his place and sit 
there quietly, with the wrathful exclamation: 

‘* ‘We’ve no right to sit quietly, Ilya! ... We 
oughtn’t just to sit about doing nothing! ...’ 
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‘“* ‘Whatever else should we do?’ asked Ilya in 
surprise. ‘Try dancing, then. What’s eating you, 
eh?’ Ilya grinned and gave Ivan an appraising 
glance. ‘Just look at him! ’ 

‘* ‘There’s nothing here to look at,’ persisted 
Ivan. ‘I'll tell you what! ... I came back, know- 
ing it’s all my fault. And you say—sit quietly! ...’ 

‘“* ‘Yes I do say sit quietly—and think a while.’ 
Ilya pronounced calmly. 

‘* ‘Better go to the Volga! ’ exclaimed the 
ataman. ‘What’s the point of sitting?! Saryn! ! ’ 

‘But no sooner had he begun his battle-cry 
of ‘Saryn! ’ than there came a loud cockcrow, 
the third of the morning. 

‘‘All of them jumped up onto their shelves 
and froze.’’* 

So, on a high note—the dashing Don Cossack’s 
call to a free life, to fearless war against evil— 
Shukshin ends his parable. The end of the story 
is not the end of the adventures of Ivan-the-fool. 
Significantly, the last lines read: 

‘There will be, perhaps, another night... 
Perhaps something else will happen then... But 
that will be in another story.’’** 

Unfortunately, what might have happened 
then we shall never know... 

“Before Third Cockcrow” marked the beginn- 
ing of a new stage in the artist’s evolution. 
Having absorbed the rich and fruitful tradi- 
tions of folk art and of classical and world 
literature, he achieved an organic synthesis 
of epic, dramatic and lyric pminciples in his 
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own work. He could combine talk about 
everyday things with deep, philosophical mus- 
ings about the meaning of life and the future of 
his people, and he was indeed moving towards 
a more profound and many-sided grasp of con- 
temporary life and of ‘the ways in which our 
society ought to develop. 

Shukshin’s last work for the cinema was the 
role of the anti-tank rifleman Lopakhin in 
Sergey Bondarchuk’s film They Fought for 
Their Country and the tiny part of the play- 
wright Fedya in Gleb Panfilov’s May I Speak? 
(‘‘Proshu slova’’). 

As Gleb Panfilov recalled, when he wrote the 
part of Fedya he was actually thinking of Shuk- 
shin, not so much deliberately writing a part for 
him as subconsciously writing about him, intro- 
ducing some traits of Shukshin’s character, in- 
tuitively as it were, into a fictional personage. 

In September 1974 Vasily Shukshin, during 
a break in his work with Bondarchuk, went to 
Leningrad for the shooting of the scene of the 
first meeting between Fedya the playwright 
and the main character of the film Elizaveta 
Uvarova, a part taken by Inna Churikova. The 
film gives an account of the complex problems, 
both in private and public life, which confront 
Uvarova during her term as mayor of a largish 
town. Shukshin looked very ill and tired, his 
eyes were red from sleepless nights and he had 
got into the habit of drinking coffee for days 
on end in order to maintain his normal working 
capacity. “a 

The rehearsal went well and the episode was 
scheduled for shooting on the following day. 
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Shukshin turned up exhausted, after his trip to 
Zelenogorsk (a small town near Leningrad) to 
visit his daughter and thus completely missing 
out on his night’s sleep. However, he took him- 
sclf in hand before the camera and appeared 
fresh and businesslike. The filming began. ‘“The 
first half of the scene went very well,” Panfilov 
recalled, “but the second just wouldn’t come 
right. It had to be retaken, but Vasily, who just 
now on the set had appeared young and radiant, 
slumped the moment they stopped shooting so 
that it was really frightening to look at him. I 
suggested that he should rest, but he insisted on 
going on. It was enough for me to say ‘‘Roll- 
ing! ’? when before us once again was a young 
man, bursting with energy, just as we now sec 
him on the screen. His was an amazingly power- 
ful spirit, a nervous strength which he could 
release through pure willpower and which 
seemed quite unbreakable...’’* 

The episode was filmed successfully and for 
the second, most important scene with Uvaro- 
va in her office Shukshin was to have come 
back on October 9. But he never did come back. 

In order to preserve the scene already filmed 
with Shukshin, the director had to restructure 
the whole episode. This is how they decided to 
do it: 

“Inna Churikova acted out the scene on her 
own, but in such a way that in everything she 
said you felt that she was talking to somebody 
else and that that somebody was Shukshin, but 
in order to do this Inna Churikova had to act 
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for two. That was how we came to the idea of 
a telephone conversation, but Shukshin’s voice... 
Of course, Shukshin’s voice could neither be re- 
placed nor imitated. But still we did manage to 
make a job of it thanks to the excellent actor 
Igor Efimov.’”* 

It was Igor Efimov too, one of the most ex- 
perienced masters of dubbing in the cinema, to 
whose lot it fell to give a voice to Shukshin’s 
part in They Fought for Their Country. For 
Shukshin taking part in Bondarchuk’s film based 
on Mikhail Sholokhov’s novel of the same name 
was not only the chance of an interesting part, 
but also an opportunity to gain experience in 
organising battle scenes for his own future film 
about Stepan Razin. 

Sergey Bondarchuk had given ample consider- 
ation to his choice of Shukshin for the part of 
Pyotr Lopakhin, an ex-miner serving as an anti- 
tank nfleman, a convinced Communist prepared 
to defend his Motherland to his last drop of 
blood. The director had appreciated Shukshin 
as a gifted actor ever since his first major part 
in the film The Two Fyodors and from then on 
had followed his career as writer, director and 
actor with great interest. Bondarchuk consid- 
ered Shukshin to be a truly original artist, unlike 
anyone else and quite independent of the in- 
fluence of others, an artist whose main charac- 
teristic was ‘“‘that he was the first of his kind, 
which is something. you meet with exceptionally 
seldom.” 

It was precisely these qualities in Shukshin 
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which encouraged the director to offer him the 
part of Pyotr Lopakhin. As Bondarchuk remem- 
bered, Shukshin was a bit wary on the set at 
first, as though expecting to be told what to do 
by the director. Soon, however, feeling that he 
had the director’s total confidence, he began 
to behave more freely and really was soon ab- 
sorbed in the work. 

In spite of his great respect for the writing of 
Sholokhov, one of his favourite authors, Shuk- 
shin had begun to make a few changes in the 
text even before the filming had started, as 
though adapting the role to his own personality. 
Bondarchuk considered that this was good for 
the film: the actor sounded convincingly as 
though the words were his own. 

‘Dunng the shooting,” Sergey Bondarchuk 
recalled, ‘‘SShukshin influenced me as a vivid, 
strong personality. 

‘“Shukshin always acted with total psycho- 
logical commitment, in a state of extreme emo- 
tional tension. He did not admit the existence 
of ‘minor’ episodes; everything moved or excited 
him in one way or the other. On the steamer Du- 
nay, where we were living, Shukshin was always 
the first to come to review what had been shot 
in the course of the day and he carefully studied 
all the takes. 

“In general he was extremely keen in every- 
thing that had to do with his work.’’* 

Shukshin was completely absorbed in his 
work on Lopakhin, not so much acting as living 
the fate of the character. As those present at the 
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shooting noticed, Shukshin played this part with 
genuine inspiration, even with a kind of exal- 
tation. ‘You would not even say that he was ‘act- 
ing’: so full of life was his Lopakhin. It was as 
though he were white-hot inside. He exuded the 
fierce heat of the sun in a way you could actual- 
ly feel; never indifferent but, even in fury and 
resentment, enormously full of life.”’* 
Shukshin’s frend Georgy Burkov gives us one 
of the warmest and most affectionate accounts 
of their work together on this film. He was con- 
vinced that Shukshin, in the part of Lopakhin, 
had attained new heights as an actor. He had 
“carved his way in’’ to the essence of the image, 
so that it was often hard to tell where cinema 
ended and life began. ‘The actor played his part 
just as boldly and unreservedly, as he lived his 
life. I watched him and sometimes wondered 
whether this degree of openness was really nec- 
essary. It was like walking the edge of a prec- 
Ipice: one false step and everything would 
crumble to dust. The camera gave him bigger 
eyes, and in them was the stabbing pain of the 
Russian who cannot bear to retreat, the suffering 
of a man who has accepted responsibility for the 
fate of his country and cannot survive defeat. 
‘“Shukshin was never afraid of sharp, con- 
trasting colours—either before or behind the 
camera, or when he wrote. But this part is dis- 
tinguished by a new boldness of outline, the 
daring of an. artist aware both of his own 
strength and his responsibility to his people.”’** 


.* N. Tolchonova, Slovo o Shukshine p. 104. 
** Iskusstvo kino, 1975, No. 5, p. 184. 
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Shukshin was deeply impressed, as were the 
other members of the group, by their visit to 
Mikhail Sholokhov in his native village, Veshen- 
skaya. The conversation with the writer was re- 
laxed, very friendly. Sholokhov made no at- 
tempt to impose his own vision of what the film 
should be like, not wishing to use his authority 
to stifle the initiative of director and actors, 
but his words did help them to penetrate more 
deeply into the essence of the novel They 
Fought for Their Country, and to distinguish 
what was most important about it. 

‘‘We won in the end,” the writer said, ‘“‘and 
therefore we have the mnght to speak of the 
months of retreat with the bitterness that we 
feel when we recall these times. I want the film 
to be truthful—to the point of anguish...’’* 

This was how Shukshin played his part: 
“truthfully to the point of anguish’. He had 
been deeply impressed by the meeting with Sho- 
lokhov, which seemed to give him a new point 
of view on his own life, work and art. Here 
is Sergey Bondarchuk’s account of the meet- 
ing: 
‘“Sholokhov was drawn to Shukshin straight- 
away, as if feeling some inner kinship. He 
had read his stories, been to his films. Shuk- 
shin’s talent, it was clear, must have been very 
much on his wavelength. Knowing that Shukshin 
gave much time to work in the cinema as actor 
and as director, Sholokhov remarked that per- 
haps he ought after all to concentrate on litera- 
ture, on writing. Shukshin agreed. He himself, 
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had not only given some thought to this prob- 
lem, but had spoken about it more than once 
at meetings with the public in cinematographic 
clubs. He had so many plans. There was so much 
that had built up in his heart that he had not 
managed to communicate, so much... 

‘“‘And so, seeing off his guests from the porch 
of his home, Sholokhov looked them all over, 
and his eyes, particularly sad and tired at that 
moment, came to rest on Shukshin, and suddenly 
he said: 

‘ “Only don’t go and die, will you, lads?’ ” 

“I don’t know,” Bondarchuk continues, look- 
ing back to that moment, “‘why he said that. 
What spiral of thought those words were bound 
up with. Had he felt the tension of Shukshin’s 
state at that time? Possibly his sensitive writer’s 
soul had felt the strain, the strain to breaking 
point, in the other writer’s soul?’’* 

Over the last years Shukshin had been senious- 
ly ill for long periods, but had never allowed 
himself the luxury of giving in to illness or of 
taking long breaks from his work as writer, 
director or actor. Even in hospital he con- 
tinued to work with intense concentration, to 
write and to plan for his cinematographic pro- 
ductions, particularly for the film about Ste- 
pan Razin. While acting for Bondarchuk, he was 
carefully studying the techniques for working 
on the battle scenes, the scenes of retreat, etc., 
on location, out of doors. Never one to permit 
himself to relax, Shukshin really was driving 
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himself beyond the brink of safety in his work 
on this film. 

In Shukshin’s own working notes we read: 

‘‘Never, not once in my life did I allow my- 
self to live at a relaxed tempo, leisurely. Always 
tense and disciplined. That’s both good and bad. 
Good not to let yourself get knocked off course; 
bad that I begin to twitch, sleep with clenched 
fists... That may end badly, 1 may crack up 
from the tension.’’”* 

Over the last days of his life Shukshin must 
have intuitively felt that his strength was runn- 
ing out, that his extreme nervous tension might 
really lead to a sad end. As the actor Yuri Ni- 
kulin recalled, in the afternoon of 1 October 
1974, sitting in the make-up room and waiting 
for them to begin work on him, Shukshin took 
a pin, stuck it into a tin of red grease-paint and 
began to draw something on the back of a pack- 
et of cigarettes. Georgy Burkov, who was sitt- 
ing next to him, asked: 

‘“‘What’s that you’re drawing?”’ 

‘See for yourself,’ Shukshin replied, showing 
it to him, “‘mountains, the sky, rain—well, in 
a word, a funeral...”’ 

Burkov scolded him and took the packet 
away, hiding it in his pocket. He’s still got 
it—with Shukshin’s drawing. 

‘That evening,’’ Nikulin continued, ‘“‘we 
watched our hockey team playing the Canadians 
and then went to our cabins. And in the morn- 
ing when they went to wake him Shukshin was 
lying there cold. He died in his sleep. Heart fail- 
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ure, the doctors said. There’s no describing our 
sorrow.”’* 

This unexpected sorrow came as a shock to 
millions of people in the Soviet Union who had 
sincerely and ardently come to love his books 
and films. More than a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand letters of condolence were sent in to 
newspapers, the film studio, to the Union of 
Wniters and the Union of Cinema Workers and to 
his family. 

Death could stop the heart of Shukshin, but 
it could not stop, interrupt or kill the life of 
his stories, novels, scenarios, films, articles. 
The departure of their author in no way les- 
sened their vital impact. On the contrary, Shuk- 
shin’s works reach a wider public at home and 
abroad with every passing year. 


* O Shukshine, p. 253., 


The Path to Immortality 


(CONCLUSION) 


Shukshin’s funeral at the Novode- 
vichy Cemetery in Moscow showed 
how great was the people’s love for 
the man, the writer, the director and 
the actor. In official circles, his ser- 
vices to Soviet culture were recognised 
by the highest award, the Lenin 
Prize. 

In an article ‘“The People’s Artist”’ 
one of the leading Soviet producers 
Sergey Gerasimov emphasised that 
Shukshin ‘had a special type of gift 
which should be appreciated above 
all others; the people understood this 
instinctively and appreciated it; they 
understood that they had lost a true 
chronicler of an amazing epoch, a man 
who looked at the world in all its 
aspects and from the most unexpected 
points of view.’”* 

Shukshin was a convinced commu- 
nist who was concerned about ev- 
erything to do with the present, past 
and future of his own people and of 
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the people of the whole world; he was a man 
who tried with all the strength of his soul, and 
with all his talent to make the world a happier 
place for people to live in. 

Thinking about the meaning of life and sadly 
noting that all too often we fritter away the 
unique gift of life we’re given, Shukshin asserted 
with conviction: ‘*...man came into this world ... 
in order, of course, to work, to grow bread, to 
make wonder-working machines, to build houses, 
but also, of course, in order not to miss out 
on all that is beautiful in the world. Art brings 
people beauty. Thought, too, brings seopke 
beauty. Thought, like art, 1s something that is 
complete in itself. ~ 

‘So what I think is that it’s always a good 
thing to encourage people to take an interest 
in art, but that it’s equally necessary to call ar- 
tists to art.’’* 

Shukshin has in mind here those time-serving 
pseudo-artists who do not make the effort to 
try to understand the dialectical processes 
going on deep down below the surface of life, 
who give distorted, over-sugary or over-bitter or 
simply superficial pictures of what is going on. 
He is calling on all those concerned with art to 
take a bolder approach to the many-faceted 
world of man and society, not to be afraid 
of showing the “‘rather dark abysses’’, whether 
survivals from the past, or present imperfections. 

‘“‘The truth of the worker and the truth of 
the parasite, the truth of goodness and the truth 
of evil—that, as I see it, is the object of true 
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art. That is morality in the highest sense, which 
is Truth.’’* 

Shukshin stubbornly pursued the attempt to 
create an absolutely truthful portrait of contem- 
porary man who sows the fields, builds cities 
and power stations, drives vehicles, and bridges 
raging rivers. Shukshin was sharply opposed to 
any attempt to pre-empt time, when the desir- 
able is shown as actual fact, when people speak 
of communism, which it is still necessary to 
build through a long and difficult period of con- 
structive work, as though it already existed in 
reality. With profound inward conviction he 
pronounced: 

‘YJ am for the communism which has to be 
built. Seemingly, heroes are not to be hurried. 
Most important—they are not to be invented. 
Let’s be more like Lenin, who was not ashamed 
to introduce the New Economic Policy** ... Let’s 
work calmly and deliberately, without blunder- 
ing about, and all this will promote communism. 
Let us approach that which is our present life 
with due respect.”’*** 

These sincere, heartfelt words from an artist 
are singularly in tune with our own time when 
the Party is calling upon us to take a sober, real- 


* Ibid., p, 84, 

** The New Economic Policy—this was a policy, introduced 
in 1921 (i.e. just over three years after the 1917 Socialist Revo- 
lution), under which a limited form of private trade and capi- 
talist enterprise was allowed, but only with the strict supervi- 
sion of the Soviet government. The policy was adopted to over- 
come the hunger and devastation of the economy following 
the First World War and the ensuing Civil War in the country.— 
Ed. 
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istic view both of our achievements and of our 
failures, of what remains to be done if we are 
to build a new society. 

While insisting on a true reflection of life in 
art, Shukshin was not in the least inclined to 
literal, naturalistic accuracy, to earthbound and 
joyless chronicles of everyday life. When he 
began any new work, whether it were a story, a 
novel or a film, the first thing he did was to try 
to describe not so much the outward reality 
that is visible to the eye but to penetrate into 
the depths of this or that phenomenon, into the 
inner world of this or that character. 

‘What interests me most is ‘the story of the 
soul’,”? Shukshin would emphasise, ‘‘and in order 
to make this stand out more clearly I quite con- 
sciously miss out a great deal from the outward 
life of the person for whose soul I am con- 
cerned.’’* For this reason he did not agree with 
those critics who labelled him a genre-painter, a 
writer of mores and manners. He considered the 
ever-growing interest in the inner world of man 
to be one of the basic trends in the development 
of art. 

Shukshin gave much thought to the question 
of who was the pnincipal protagonist of a work 
of art and came to the conclusion that, without 
doubt, it is the author himself, whose thoughts, 
feelings and vision of the world permeate every- 
thing he makes. 

For this reason, everywhere and at all times, 
in literature as in the cinema, Shukshin put 
the personality of the artist first: his world-view, 
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his capacity for love and suffering, and for em- 
pathy. In an article devoted to the work of 
Vasily Belov, a writer he particularly admired, 
Shukshin wrote that a true artist must not only 
have a refined ear, a sense of proportion, a sense 
of truth, and tact; he must also love his 
characters, respect them, feel for them, rejoice 
and grieve with them, that 1s, identify his own 
destiny with the destiny of his people. The work 
of such artists brings joy to the reader, it helps 
him to understand himself and supports him in a 
difficult moment, because a “talented and 
honest soul is capable of healing, of helping 
in moments of despair and total frustration, 1s 
capable of giving people the strength to live and 
to act.’ 

At the same time Shukshin was always op- 
posed to any manifestations of formalism, delli- 
berate aestheticisation, art for art’s sake. It was 
his credo that it is impossible to be a true artist 
“without a deeply anxious concern for man, for 
beauty, for the outcome of the struggle between 
good and evil...”, and that overindulgence in 
purely professional techniques can be a cover-up 
for the fact that the writer has nothing to say. 
The most important thing in a work is the 
author’s attitude to life, his understanding of 
the processes which go on in it, his own pain 
and compassion for others; whereas craftsman- 
ship and the ability to effectively deploy pro- 
fessional devices are necessary in order to give a 
work an artistically finished form. 

It is still often a matter of heated dispute as 
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to whether Shukshin was a writer, a director or 
an actor. Students of literature usually include 
him amongst the writers, treating his film-mak- 
ing as secondary, whereas students of the cine- 
ma insist that by education and profession he 
was first and foremost an actor and director. To 
us it seems that these arguments are not partic- 
ularly fruitful, and are conditioned by the per- 
sistent, age-old tendency to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the various forms of artistic and 
creative activity. 

However, a tendency towards the integration 
and synthesis of the various art forms was al- 
ready beginning to emerge at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and is particularly apparent in 
modem art; a great many artists cannot now- 
adays be fitted to the Procrustean bed of a 
single form of art. It is enough to remember 
Konstantin Stanislavsky, who was a great actor, 
a distinguished director and a magnificent 
teacher, who invented and elaborated his own 
famous ‘‘method”’; Charles Chaplin with his ex- 
ceptional talents as actor, director, composer 
and scnpt-writer; Sergey Eisenstein, the great 
director and artist who developed a whole theo- 
ry of cinema art; Alexander Dovzhenko, organ- 
ically combining the talents of writer, script- 
writer, director, and artist. There are many other 
names we could mention whose many-sided gifts 
have allowed them to make a significant contri- 
bution to the development of literature, the 
cinema, the theatre and the visual arts. 

Shukshin is precisely this type of artist who, 
while remaining true to himself, always giving 
of himself to the uttermost, worked both in 


literature and in the cinema as a single versa- 
tile personality, and not exclusively as a writer, 
as a director or as an actor. 

It is true, of course, that there is a cinema- 
tographic quality in his writing, just as there is 
in Dickens, Zola, Pushkin, Tolstoy and all the 
other wniters endowed with vivid pictorial imag- 
inations, something of which Sergey Eisenstein 
wrote most convincingly in his article ‘‘Dickens, 
Griffith and Us’’. 

It is true also that there is a literary quality 
in his film-making, just as there was, let us say, 
in Dovzhenko’s films, based on his own sce- 
narios. 

But Shukshin was not just a film-maker and a 
man of letters, he was also a vivid exponent of 
the syncretic element in folk art: there was 
much in his work that was pre-literary, folklore, 
fantastic and bound up with the ancient tradi- 
tions of song and dance. Story-telling, parable, 
folk-tale, the comic song or the lament, dances 
and flamboyant folk-dancing are all important 
elements in both the content and form of his 
works, whether written or intended for the cin- 
ema. His gift for synthetic thinking, when 
words and sounds, visual images and musical 
melodies all exist as a single whole, is the main 
feature of Shukshin as a creative personality 
and of his artistic method—in literature as in 
films. 

Shukshin attached great importance to the 
personality of the artist and his creative indi- 
viduality, and he considered that the trend 
towards greater emphasis on the authorial 
principle in art in general and in the art of the 


cinema in particular would continue to grow. He 
was convinced that there was a great future for 
the author-director film. 

This growing importance of the author’s 
role in the cinema was, according to Shukshin, 
a sign that the cinema was tending more and 
more towards an art-form which allowed for the 
possibility of authorial ‘“‘revelation’’. 

Not in the least degrading the importance of 
professional skills, Shukshin nevertheless gave 
pride of place to the artist’s characteristics as 
an individual—the profundity of his thoughts 
and feelings, the richness of his inner world, 
his ability to say something new, something all 
his own that had matured in his heart. 

As the wniter Sergey Zalygin very precisely 
and rightly emphasised, ‘“‘Shukshin-the-film-mak- 
er permeates Shukshin-the-writer, his prose 
is visual, his film is literary in the best sense of 
the word. It is impossible to separate one from 
the other, and so, reading his books, we see the 
author on the screen, and watching the screen 
we recall his prose. 

“This marriage of the most various gifts 
will continue to delight and surprise us always.”* 

For many generations of people, however, 
the most valuable side of Shukshin’s many-fac- 
eted talent was, is and will be his remarkable 
emotional responsiveness, his ability to take 
everything that went on in the world as though 
it were his own personal business. Such was his 
attitude to the life of the agricultural labourers 
to which he himself was soclose by birth and up- 


* S. Zalygin. Op. cit., p. 156. 
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bringing, his understanding of their often diffi- 
cult destinies, of the transformations that were 
taking place in the land of the Soviets, which 
forced people to take a new look at the relation- 
ships between town and country. This respon- 
siveness, this feeling of personal involvement 
with the life of the nation, was combined in 
Shukshin with an ability to penetrate deeply 
into the essence of things and into the inner 
world of man. By filtering his observations of 
life through mind and heart, Shukshin gradually 
acquired the power to re-create them all, imbued 
with his own shattering emotional force, sin- 
cerity and integrity, both in his books and on 
the screen. 

Once, when considering what he had done 
so far, Shukshin noted: 

‘The short story writer is really working all 
his life at one large novel. It will be assessed 
later, when the novel is finished and the author 
is dead.’’* 

If we extend this pronouncement to cover 
all of Shukshin’s creative career, it might well 
be said that all his life in all his works he was 
building up a many-dimensional picture of 
the contemporary and past life of his country, 
a picture that we are already entitled to call 
“the artistic world of Shukshin’’, ‘‘Shukshin’s 
Russia’’. 

Judging by his plans for the future, Shukshin 
did not have time to complete his “large novel’’, 
did not have time to realise all his projects. In 
one of the last interviews he said: 


* V.Shukshin, Nravstvennost yest pravda, p. 291 
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‘‘Now it’s time to venture forth on the road 
of wider plans, to find new strength and bold- 
ness, and the courage to open up life’s new 
depths and complexities. I hope and believe: it’s 
out there in front of me, my film (or perhaps 
my book), where I shall more deeply understand 
the essence of the world, and of the time in 
which I live. All my thoughts are about that fu- 
ture work,’’* 

These thoughts and plans, unhappily, never 
came to anything. Nevertheless, what Shukshin 
did succeed in doing in literature and the art of 
the cinema is enough to render people service 
for years to come, to help them understand life 
and their own part in it. A fourteen-year-old boy 
once asked Shukshin (via the editor’s office 
of the newspaper Pionerskaya pravda) what 
children of his age should dream of accomplish- 
ing and how they should live. Shukshin’s answer 
remains aS a testament to us and to future 
generations: 

‘Know more than other people, work hard- 
er—that’s the whole programme. It’s not easy, 
you have to keep it up all your life, but it is only 
such people that we remember and are grateful 
to. Whoever you are—a combine driver, an aca- 
demician, an artist, live! And give everything 
you’ve got, keep back nothing. Try to know a 
lot, don’t complain and don’t crave, don’t go 
against your conscience, try to be kind and 
generous—and your life will be one worth living. 
And when you get to be like that yourself—then 
help others... Remember that you have a great 


* V, Shukshin, /bid., p. 255. 
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deal to catch up on and to do for your people. 
And everything that gets in the way of this— 
drink, tobacco (you’ll need your health), 1azi- 
ness, the wrong kind of ambition,—get rid of 
it, all of it. 

‘*All the best! ’* 


* V. Shukshin, Jbid., pp. 180-81, 
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THE IMPACT OF TRUTH 


A conversation with a film critic 
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Critic: What do you think of the 
problem of an “‘actor’s,’? as opposed 
to a ‘‘director’s’’, cinematography? 
Which of these would you consider 
your work to belong to? 

Shukshin; I don’t think that is a 
good way of putting it. It’s not in 
line with contemporary thinking. In 
the modern cinema the overriding 
trend is towards the author’s film. 
The important thing 1s the person- 
ality of the author, the man who 
conceives and then creates the film. 
More often than not this person is 
the director. He will find a scnpt- 
writer to give substance to his idea; 
he brings together many professions 
and guides them towards a single 
objective. He and only he can coor- 
dinate the energy and talents of all 
these people to make a complete 
whole. And here there is one surpnis- 
ing rule: the greater the author- 
director and the more original he is, 
the greater is the advantage to the 


subordinate professions. Have you _ noticed 
that you will find a good cameraman, a good 
artist, a good composer and a good designer 
working for a good director? It is a fact. Who 
stifled whose talent? Who discovered who? 
There is no such question, and objections are 
removed by the director’s definitive authorship. 

The trend towards “‘the author’s’”’ film is 
bound to grow, because the viewers like such 
films. This all goes to show that film-making is 
becoming more and more of an art, an art in 
which it’s possible for the author to make his 
own “revelation’”’. There is really limitless scope 
here. 

There is a growing trend—thank goodness—to- 
wards not just making films, but making films 
which say something about the problems put by 
life, about how these problems are scen by the 
author of the film. A well made film without 
the author’s heart in it makes one really sad; 
it seems a shame that there is nothing of the 
author in it, nothing that stamps it as uniquely 
his. The ability to make a film well 1s nothing 
special. What is special, what makes people sit 
up and take notice, is an unexpected idea, a 
new point of view and some kind of personal 
conclusion. Spectacular form, Wf it has no 
substance, will entail equally spectacular retri- 
bution, | 

Critic: What do you think about the standard 
of acting in our films in general, and our actors’ 
mimetic abilities in particular? 

Shukshin: 1 think that this is a major topic 
and there are many aspects to it. One must 
speak not only of the actor, although everything 
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does seem to come down to him in the end. One 
must speak of the mimetic nature of art in 
general. 

The art of mime is one of moderation and 
naturalness. The closer the miming of the actor 
to the natural state of man and the less it is 
disturbed by thoughts of fashion for instance, 
or of how to be attractive, the more it will 
tell me about the actor’s cultural level, his 
sensitivity, his intelligence, if you like. 

For example, we are all thrilled by the mime 
of Gabin. He has created a deeply individual 
style of behaviour, a unique screen image. He 
has this extraordinary immobility of face, this 
dignified economy of action, this heavy walk, 
all of which combine to win our complete con- 
fidence. Of course, it 1s a tried and trusted 
method worked out over the years, but it has a 
human content too—always interesting; he 
always has something more to give. For a long 
time I suspected that Gabin was “not a typical 
Frenchman’’. Imagine my surprise, even delight, 
when I was in France (I was there only for a 
short time, but long enough to notice), and 
I saw people who really did resemble Gabin in 
the way they moved and spoke. Don’t be con- 
fused by the way I’m putting it—of course 1t was 
Gabin. who resembled them, but we began 
talking about his nique mimetic ability as an 
actor, and it is this acting skill of his which, 
if we study it closely, will lead to the very heart 
of the French people, pointing in the general 
direction of the ordinary Frenchman. 

For the same reason, probably, the characters 
played by our own inimitable Boris Andreyev 
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were so popular. Luckily, Andreyev’s hero—the 
strong man Ilya Muromets, grew wiser with 
age. These days in his elderly roles there is such 
great wisdom, such Russian soul shining through 
that one cannot speak of copying, quite the 
opposite. For his talent he needs a_ scena- 
no which is pure literature. But ... times 
change. 

There are new actors in films, with different 
mimetic skills. There are some of the actors 
from the Baltic coast who are very popular. 
Their plasticity, their rather deliberate restraint 
reflects the modern man’s desire to be more 
restrained in expressing his thoughts and feel- 
ings. In The Dead Season (‘‘Mertvy Sezon’’) 
everyone was stunned by Donatas Banionis— 
he seems not to act at all. Remember Pavel 
Kadochnikov in The Secret Agent (‘‘Podvig 
Razvedchika”’), He could have a sweet lisp, 
act a tough go-getting businessman, he could 
be first one then the other and then, finally, 
a cruel revenger—what an enormous range for 
an actor! 

Banionis is the same at all levels, a unified 
whole. This does not mean that Banionis 1s a 
better actor than Kadochnikov. Simply, at 
that time our understanding of the man on the 
screen was different, less demanding. We were 
not offended then by a certain falseness. People 
have never perceived playacting abstractly but 
always by reference to their own understanding 
of the truth. What I have said about Kadochni- 
kov concerns his dramatic effects, a structure 
which was the first to be hit by time. 

Kadochnikov is the one who comes to mind, 
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but I could name many, many good actors. Let 
us say Yury Yarvet, a tense, brave actor who 
turned his back abruptly on tradition in his 
interpretation of King Lear; Evgeny Lebedev, 
from Leningrad, an untamable, powerful actor, 
ready to tear himself to pieces in the process 
of getting at the truth; and the ever new Faina 
Ranevskaya. Those that have left us, Nikolay 
Simonov, speaking to us from the screen with 
his very soul, clever and intelligent; Sergo 
Zakariadze, a Georgian to make your heart 
rejoice and immensely dear to me, a Russian; 
the late Shaken Aymanov—these are all great 
personalities. Look at them and see how pro- 
foundly national in spint are the characters 
they create. The plasticity of their actors’ 
creations all express some essential feature of 
the nation which gave birth to them. But now 
I must say something which you are definitely 
not expecting. I do not particularly like Inno- 
kenty Smoktunovsky. And I'll tell you why: 
we were all longing for an intellectual actor, 
there just did not seem to be one... Then eve- 
ryone got excited—they’d found one! Everyone 
went to see him of course. And they were night; 
there was an extraordinary lightness, a demo- 
cracy, a freedom about his performance. But, 
I get the feeling that it is no more than a pre- 
tence of being like that. Something vital has 
escaped—this lightness, fluidity of movement, 
indecisive manner. Either he has not put the 
whole of himself into his acting as yet, or 
something is being faked. Maybe I’m wrong 
but this is my subjective view. 

Speaking in general of the style of all our 
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actors, excluding the very good and the very 
bad, and taking, shall we say, the average, then 
we find this style stamped with a jumpiness. 
A real emotional movement is replaced by an 
unnecessary gesture, a long look or a heavily 
stressed change of tone. 

Why does this happen? The main reason is 
the low level of literature for the cinema. 
It isn’t even a reason; it is a catastrophe. 

But still, while we are on the subject of ac- 
tors... Why do thev go over the top, over-act? 
From a desire to appear more vivid on the 
screen. As you know, the time a director spends 
with an actor is whittled down to a minimum, 
and the actor is often left to his own devices. 
When he finally gets on camera he tries to give 
all he has in one go. Another possibility is that 
the actor becomes tired of waiting for a big 
role, he becomes tired of waiting and slowly 
loses faith in his own ability, he is afraid to 
begin. But he has to begin, and in these cases, 
for some reason, people tend to begin by over- 
doing it. Well, there can be lots of reasons. The 
director didn’t help. Critics have praised him 
for over-acting—that’s another possibility. The 
critic is tricked into confusing shouting with 
temperament. There are many reasons. But 
still, I'll go back to where I started, to wnting 
for the cinema. It lacks variety, it is didactic, 
it is empty, it has not yet risen to a height at 
which it can treat the complexity of modern 
man fairly. 

Our films contain little that is spontaneous, 
unexpected—the hero is always getting in situa- 
tions which the viewers expect. We don’t often 
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bother about showing the inner state of the 
character, Cinema is blunted by its visual nature. 
The fact that a film is a visual spectacle has been 
drummed into us, and we sacrifice the personal 
life of our characters to a gesture, a look, a 
turn of the head, a close-up. The number of vis- 
ual tricks weakens and flattens the character. 
But in the end the one that is heard ts the one 
who says what he wants to say, honestly, 
seriously, as it ought to be said. 

Critic: What kind of actors would you like to 
see? What needs to be done to produce such 
actors? 

Shukshin: This is something which I have 
often thought of, How does one go about eradi- 
cating staleness? What we have to get away from 
is this business of the actor walking back and 
forth, then coming up to the mark and 
saying what he has to say. How do you make an 
actor act as if he were not on film? ‘Tradition 
and this infuriating dependence on technicalt- 
ties are so irksome, 

The cameraman must find the right angle and 
the actor has to be shown in close-up and he 
must constantly look at his partner. if only we 
could get rid of this dull, standard behaviour-- 
on both sides of the camera, But that is easier 
said than done. The only way 1s for the technical 
side that now fetters us to eventually be made to 
liberate us. Or another suggestion, although 
probably not devoid of risk either; don’t you 
think that we have seen rather a lot of charming 
actors on our screen recently? Don't get me 
wrong, there is nothing wrong about charm, 
I don’t find anything wrong with it. But aren’t 


we beginning to get rather far from: the truth 
inoart? Arent we cheapentng both the actor 
and his profession by doimy this? ‘Phis is, U feel, 
w particular danger ine television films, Tt bias 
happened either because the (television people 
have to work quickly, or because television 
films are short-lived and their makers follow a 
tried and trusted) path, choosing tried and 
(rusted and, of course, charming actors to 
make everything go smoothly, 

Grittc: What worries you about these actors? 

Shukshine ICs their charm that worrtes me, 
Charm docs away with many problems and ts 
dangerous for that reason, Phe drialogue with 
the viewer becomes supertictal, What is frighten- 
ing is the wall which immediately grows up 
in such cases between the actor denonstrating 
his charm and the viewer, The viewer no longer 
believes in what he sees on the sereen, be is 
watching a world which ts not his own, a world 
in which beautiful, charming people live casy, 
beautiful lives. Some smile, some are angry. 
Serious: conversation with the viewer is out of 
the question, The effect can only be to amuse 
Scale for an hour and a half, There ts another 
thing 1 must say: it is not the charm of the actor 
itself which is destructive, the destructive thing 
is that the charm has come to the fore and got 
in the way of everything else, So we find that 
the object of the exercise ts lost. This confuses 
the actors because the main Object is no longer 
to act with integrity, One has to look for dif- 
ferent players; planty are handsome, few are 
talented 

Critic: From what has just been sad, [I find 


that you consider the actor as the most impor- 
tant person in the making of a film, am I 
right? 

Shukshin: Of course, I depend on the actor. 
When it comes down to it, for me, the art of 
spectacle is always a free cooperation with the 
actor. As far as I can see, dependence on the 
actor builds up direct communication with the 
viewer. I really do believe that... 

For example, let us look at an episode from 
the film Queer People, at the second episode, 
where I put my fate and the fate of the film 
into the hands of one actor, Evgeny Lebedev, 
leaving him alone with the viewer for twenty- 
five solid minutes. The actor is almost always 
in the foreground and nothing distracts the 
viewer from him. 

I admit that the decision to let almost the 
entire episode depend on one actor did not 
come at once. To start with, I wanted to illustrate 
Bronka Pupkov’s story. I thought of showing 
Hitler’s bunker, and filling the bunker with 
dwarves. All dwarves except Hitler. Because of 
this the bunker is too low and crowded for 
Hitler and there are special channels dug out of 
the roof for him. Hitler is like Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians, he is all-powerful, he can shoot 
with his fingers. There were many other such 
“props”’ for the actor. 

But then I realised that all of this stemmed 
from lack of faith in the actor, lack of faith in 
his ability to keep the attention of the audience, 
to tell them everything they needed to know 
about the character he was playing, about his 
sorrow, his pitifulness and his might. Then I 


decided to put my trust in the actor. Even if 
the film wasn’t altogether a success, even if the 
critics didn’t like it, even so, for me, the method 
is the right one and nothing will turn me away 
from this way in art. I am not saying that this 
is by any means the only possible way. Cinema 
has enormous potential for creativity, and 
everyone must use it as is best for themselves. 

I remember an American film Twelve Angry 
Men. A stunning film! The producer didn’t 
use any tricks or “props’’, he relied totally 
on the actors. Believe me, you have to be very 
brave to do that. The result is that you watch 
the film not just as a viewer but as a participant, 
the thirteenth man. 

Critic: As a script-writer do you try and fore- 
see spontaneous action taken by the actors or 
cameraman? The possibility of improvisation 
on the set? 

Shukshin: If you could foresee spontaneous 
actions, they wouldn’t be spontaneous. Nor 
could you foresee improvisation because then 
you’d have to have spaces in the script, which 
is unthinkable. A script is a complete story, 
perfectly clear in its attitude. None the less, 
improvisation is not only possible, it is neces- 
sary. What art is not improvisation? You sit at 
your desk writing a script, that’s one improvisa- 
tion. You then shoot the film, that’s another. 
Then comes the cutting... Or perhaps it is like 
this. The script is the beginning of work on the 
film, the filming and editing the end. That’s 
a long way, isn’t it! You won’t often stop 
improvisation creeping in. My scripts are so dif- 
ferent from the final product that when it 


was decided to publish the script of one of my 
films after it had been released I had to write 
down the words from the film because they 
were so different from my original. 

Take Urusevsky’s famous shot* of the 
spinning birch trees at the moment when the 
hero dies. Beautiful! But the cameraman 
tries to strengthen something that 1s already 
strong in its tragic simplicity—death. What 
could be more final or more frightening? 

You probably think that here is a man talking 
about something he cannot do in art, something 
he hasn’t mastered. But I certainly would not 
strive to master this kind of thing. I find myself 
in agreement with Lev Tolstoy who said: 1f you 
want to say something, say it outnght. 

In literature I don’t like the delicate form 
used as an end in itself; self-conscious prettiness 
puts me off. 

Critic: But don’t you think that films of a 
poetic nature, which are often unpopular with 
the viewers, are largely responsible for develop- 
ment in film-making? From a film like, say, 
The Colour of the Pomegranate (‘‘Tsvet gra- 
nata’’), which is in many ways strange, leaves 
things unsaid and is full of unsolved puzzles, 
there could grow many beautiful new films deve- 
loping its style and its poetic view of the world? 

Shukshin: Possibly. But personally I see art 
not as an experiment but primarily as a means 
of conducting a rewarding dialogue. 

Critic: What do you think the cinema will 


* A shot from the film produced by N. Kalatozov 7he 
Cranes Are Flying.—Ed, 


be like in the future? What kind of images, 
what styles? 

Shukshin: Our time is steeped in informa- 
tion and translocation. The modern man’s 
week is filled to the brim, and he rarely gets 
a free moment. Because of this, prose is chang- 
ing and cinema cannot live without literature. 
How does one encompass this human ant-hill, 
how does one drag it into a story? I keep think- 
ing that the reader will drop the book because 
he is in a hurry. Although I think that we as 
a nation read more than any other. People read 
everywhere, on the bus, in a queue, even on 
the escalators. An insane pace! The time of 
quiet evenings by the fire has passed never to 
return. These days we don’t need great long 
descriptions, there won’t be time to read them. 
We must learn to be brief. 

Then we complain about the excess of infor- 
mation, it weighs us down... But it also appa- 
rently allows us to be more disciplined in 
telling stories. We must remember that the 
modern viewer (reader) is in many ways—in 
his way of life, in more complex production 
methods, in the atmosphere of a large group— 
as well-informed as the author, if not better: 
all that is left to the artist is the eternal, agonis- 
ing task of trying to understand the human 
soul, You ask me what the cinema will be like 
in the future? I think that the film of the 
future will try to enlarge time and to concen- 
trate it. This tendency already makes itself 
strongly felt. My ambition is to make a film 
(I don’t know whether feature or documentary ) 
about one day in the village where I was bom. 
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That day would be the ninth of May, the day 
we remember the end of the war. On that day, 
where I come from, we in our own way remem- 
ber those who died in the war. Someone from 
the village Soviet* gets up on a chair or stool 
and reads out their surnames. There are about 
three hundred people. And so, while the names 
are read out, people who knew those who 
died, their relatives, stand and remember. 
Someone cries quietly, someone stands silent. 
To look into the eyes of these people without 
disturbing them, without bothering them, 
without bringing down an avalanche of retro- 
spection... Except perhaps to show, alongside 
this, a class of schoolchildren where the teacher 
calls out the names of pupils, names which are 
the same as those of the dead—the grandchildren 
of those lost. 

It seems to me that this will not be just cb- 
servation of life, not just the flow of life—after 
all that is not so difficult to capture—this is 
a chance to express one’s own, the author’s 
position, and that is the most important thing 
of all. Whatever methods, whatever manner 
you employ, the aim remains the same—to 
express the artist’s position. 

Critic: And finally, a last and very important 
question. What is your opinion of the art of the 
cinema in our country today? 

Shukshin: We have already talked about this 
in one way or another. Now the film studios 
of various republics have not just made advances 
on the film studios of the capital, but are some- 
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how setting the tone, forming, as it were, 
separate facets of the whole. We have already 
mentioned the school of acting that has de- 
veloped on the Baltic coast, which is undoubt- 
edly based on the rich traditions of their 
theatre. And what magnificent directors the 
Georgians have! I could mention the Kirghiz 
films—their documentary films are recognised 
world-wide—Turkmenian, Uzbek pictures. You 
can’t go through all of them. I think that the 
fate of Soviet cinema today is in the hands of 
those who have up to now been on its “‘fringe’’, 
and who are now going through a good stage. 
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BOOKS CAN BUILD A MAN’S FATE 


An interview with a journalist from 
Komsomolskaya pravda 
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Question: One of the first ques- 
tions ... about the so-called ‘‘second 
book”? problem, In recent years we 
have witnessed many successful literary 
debuts. Then, after a time, second and 
third books by the same authors 
would appear, which were often 
disappointing, simply repeats of what 
had been said before. It has been 
suggested that one reason for this is 
increasing professionalism among 
young authors. Do you agree? 

Answer: No, not only do I disagree 
but sadly I have to say that there is 
not enough professionalism. Every 
profession has a discipline to work 
by, writing is no exception. I lack 
that discipline. In thirteen years of 
professional work four books were 
published containing fifty signatures. 
That is one typed page per four days. 
In this case one can’t talk about 
professionalism in the strict sense of 
the word. If one should ‘not let a day 
pass without writing a line’’, then a 


line a day isn’t enough either. Whatever the 
reason for such a low level of productivity, it 
certainly cannot be called really professional. 
Furthermore, if we talk about the profession of 
a writer then a question immediately arises 
about the culture of the writer: that is, we 
either have a professional wniter or a person 
who has written one book, two books ... maybe 
even five books but has said nothing about 
life. These days the professionalism of writ- 
ers .develops late in life, especially in prose 
writers. There’s nothing strange about that. 
If we talk about the intellectual ability of the 
writer then we automatically include his cul- 
ture. If a person bent on wniting 1s thirty years 
old and has not gained this intellectual ability, 
this necessary culture, 1f he has not drunk from 
the writers’ cup (which, though people find it 
hard to believe, is very bitter), if he has not 
overcome, nor shown signs of overcoming, the 
influence of others, if he has not committed 
his whole life to writing, if he does not believe 
in the greatness of the role of literature in life, 
and if ali this is not part of his own self, then he 
is not a writer, or at least not a real writer. A 
writer, apart from anything else, has to find 
style that is exclusively his own. After all, 
there is not an infinite quantity of untrodden 
paths in literature, great treasures have been 
accumulated before our time and if that wealth 
is in some measure available: to you then you 
will be quicker to step out along your own road. 
It should be there. Experience, that’s all ... who 
doesn’t have enough? Sit on a chair for thirty 
years, that’s experience: how you sat there for 
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thirty years. It could be very interesting, write 
about it with talent, skill and honesty! Even 
that ‘“‘experience” can be useful in its way. 

Question: Can the road to culture today— 
with all our libraries, museums, cinemas and 
television—still be hard and difficult? 

Answer: Very, very difficult. To start with, 
we all need help. The forms which this help 
can take are many and varied, but the essence 
is always the same: intelligent, kind and 
disinterested. This is what happened to me. 
When I was about twelve years old I was helped 
to choose books. The first person to help me in 
this way was a teacher from Leningrad who 
found herself in our village durmng the war 
and taught in the school. People noticed that 
I had an unnatural passion for reading, but I was 
no good at lessons. My mother couldn’t under- 
stand it. She went to see the teacher. The 
teacher came to see me, asked me what I had 
been reading and gave me a hist of books. She 
said that when I had read the books on the list 
I was to go-to her and get another. Another 
thing I remember was in the library in Sevas- 
topol; I was serving in the navy and went to the 
officers’ library. The old librarian there prac- 
tically gave me reading lists too. 

Lastly, Mikhail Romm who taught me in 
VGIK gave me a reading list. That was the last 
list. I remember nearly all the books from those 
lists, many appeared in more than one of them. 

I'd make a list for someone myself now 
because I believe that they work and I am grate- 
ful both to the books and the people. Of course 
I read many unnecessary things—otherwise they 
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wouldn’t have given me those lists—but a lot less 
than if I’d had no lists. Try submerging yourself 
in today’s sea of books—personally, I fear for 
the young swimmers. The help of those older 
and wiser is badly needed. It goes without saying 
that a writer has an enormous responsibility 
begore youth. A book may influence a person all 
through his life or on the other hand it may 
not. 

Question: In one of your last stories, ‘“‘Volo- 
dya the Medic’’, the hero, a4 young medical 
student, goes home to his village for the ho- 
lidays. He wants to be taken for a civilized 
man-about-town and for this purpose adopts 
some simple mannerisms, There we see pseudo- 
intellectualism clearly illustrated. How does a 
person become really intellectual? 

Answer: I remember how pleased I was 
when in the film Chapayev a Division Comman- 
der said proudly: “I was never at no academies.” 
He hadn’t been to any academies, but there he 
was, beating the hell out of generals who had. 
There is an explanation for this: he ‘‘was never 
at no academies’? and he was beating generals 
who had been, therefore we could beat them 
too without any academies. Try and imagine 
a film or a book nowadays in which the main 
character said with the same disarming pride: 
“I was never at no academies”’ ... no one would 
be thrilled. People would be sorry: What a pity, 
they’d say! This pride in coming up from the 
bottom has served its historical purpose. Now 
people need to get their degree or diploma. 
But that’s obvious. As far as I can see there is 
a different threat now: showing off one’s 
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erudition, displaying one’s knowledge, partic- 
ularly in art... Well maybe not a threat, there 
have always been people who are more talk 
than they’re worth. But if not a threat, they 
are at best shamefully frivolous. And that its 
something we shouldn’t be. But that’s not being 
intellectual, talking a load of rubbish, that’s 
something a parrot on a perch could do as well. 
To be intellectual, as I understand it, you must 
be wise and conscientious, restrained and 
tactful. A man’s dignity is directly related to his 
intellect. 
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THE PLACE WHERE I WAS BORN 


Once, In connection with the film 
Stoves and Benches, 1 received an 
anonymous letter from the Alta, my 
birthplace. The letter was bnef and 
utterly crushing: ‘Don’t pass yourself 
off as being typical of us, don’t make 
a laughing stock of your part of the 
country.”’ Then, in the newspaper 
Altaiskaya pravda they printed a 
review of this same film (I made it on 
location in the Altai) where, amongst 
faults found with the film, was one 
fault found with me personally as the 
determining cause of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the film: the author 
is out of touch, doesn’t know the 
changes that have been taking place, 
nor even what has been going on in his 
own home village. And one more 
reaction from back home—another 
bad review in the newspaper Brvyskvy 
rabochy, for much the same reasons. 
And _ afterwards, too, there were 
several articles in the press, written by 
other people from the Altai, which also 
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had some unpleasant things to say about the 
film. To say that I took all this quite calmly 
would be a pointless cover-up. The truth is that 
all this taken together, the letters and the 
reviews, were unexpected and saddening. I put a 
lot of effort into the film (that’s not so impor- 
tant, though, even work you don’t put your 
heart into takes some effort), but the main thing 
is that I put a lot of love into it, my love for my 
own part of the Soviet Union, for the Altai, and 
I thought this would not pass unnoticed. I have 
no intention of putting on an act and saying: “It 
made me think: could it be that they are right 
after all? That I have lost touch with my home?” 
Neither, on the other hand, do I intend to prove 
that I do love my homeland and that I have not 
lost touch with it, that won’t be any use, either. 
I am prepared, though, to speak about the place 
where I was born, and about my love for it, 
only not to prove anything, not in self-defence. 
It’s just that I’ve been wanting the chance to 
talk about it for a long time now. And for no 
other reason. 

For people who had to Jeave home (whatever 
the reasons), and there are very many such 
people, there is always an involuntary residue 
of loss, a feeling of guilt and sadness. With the 
years, the sadness grows less, but it doesn’t pass 
altogether. Perhaps it is this feeling that makes 
us awkward and over-eager to please those who 
have stayed on when we come back to visit 
them from the cities on business or on holiday. 
I don’t know how it is with other people, but 
I do feel awkward and I do lean over backwards 
to please. I see that the people from home are a 
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bit irntated and displeased by something—possi- 
bly by the fact that I went in the first place and 
now, look you, I’ve come back. When I read 
articles and stories by other writers about 
how they return to their childhood homes I am 
surprised not to come across this motif: that 
they felt slightly ill at ease and were going out of 
their way to be agreeable. Or perhaps they 
don’t? Or they leave it out afterwards, looking 
back on the visit?.. I’m not sure. I cannot miss 
It out, because every time I go back I stumble 
into some awkwardness, and even sometimes 
feel ashamed that here I am and that once long 
ago I’d taken it into my head to leave for 
somewhere else... And it is as though everything 
around were no longer my own, my birthright, 
as though I’d lost the right to call it my own. 
I would like to get to the bottom of all this. Is 
it mine—the place where I was born and brought 
up? It is. I say this with profound conviction 
because all my life I have carried my homeland 
in my heart, loved it, drawn life and strength 
from it when things went hard with me, I don’t 
lay any special claim to a monopoly of this 
feeling, nor do I apologise for it to the people 
who have not left. It is mine, it is I. Just as 
I shouldn’t think of explaining to anybody 
whatsoever that I do happen to be here on this 
earth for the time being because, whether you 
like it or not, it is a fact. 

The thing I liked best of all in my own house 
was the wooden bed—half on, half off the stove. 
Not the stove itself even, though I loved that 
too, very much, but those sort of bunk beds we 
called polats. Nowadays, you don’t see them 
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any more (even in the most out-of-the-way vil- 
lages), and when I conjure up my country (which 
I think I know quite well) in my mind’s eye, 
I see the Altai—as if it were these same polati 
from my childhood, a special world, tremen- 
dously dear to me. It may be that I always have 
this feeling of being perched high because the 
village I come from is on a rise, in the 
foothills, and perhaps it is just that these high 
beds, these polati are associated with the dear- 
est part of my life... It is hard to comprehend, 
but whenever anyone mentions the Altai it 
makes me start, an immediate flame of feeling 
licks at my heart—to the point of pain; and in 
my memory, invariably, are these high beds. 
When I die, if I’m conscious, at the last moment 
I will think of my mother, of the children and 
of the place where I was born that lives on in 
me. There is nothing dearer to me. 

I seldom envy anybody, but I do envy my 
distant ancestors, their persistence, their great 
strength... I wouldn’t know what to do with 
such strength now, in our days. I can imagine 
how difficult it was for them to make their 
way to the Altai—from the North of Russia, 
from the Volga and from the Don. I only 
imagine it, but they made it—on foot. And were 
it not for our modern distrust of pretty 
speeches, I would permit myself to say that I 
bow low to their memory, that I thank them 
with the most precious word that I have man- 
aged to keep in my heart; they found and 
settled—for themselves and for us and for those 
who will come after us—a beautiful homeland. 
Its beauty, the clarity of it’s sky are rare on this 
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earth. No, perhaps that came too pat; there is 
much beauty in the world, all the world is 
beautiful... It’s not a matter of beauty, it’s a 
matter most probably of what the place of our 
birth gives to us, to each of us, for the road, 
when, let us assume, we are setting out on the 
opposite road to that which in times gone by 
our ancestors travelled, the road frum the Altai, 
what the place where one was born gives one for 
all one’s life. I said ‘‘clanty of the sky” but I 
meant not only the air, but the grass, and the 
earth too when it is newly ploughed, the clarity 
of the ploughlands and the clarity of the people 
J love and remember. When I want to get an 
exact picture of everything that 1 remember best 
from the place where I was born, and of ev- 
erything that | remember, of those years when 
my memory had the ability to preserve ev- 
erything that made a strong impression on it, 
then I have to express myself in rather vague, 
cumbersome words, although in my mind ev- 
erything is quite precise and attached to definite, 
concrete things: what I remember is the way 
of life of the Russian peasant, the moral tenor 
of that life. More than this, perhaps, is the fact 
that with the years I have become increasingly 
convinced that this tenor of life was beautiful, 
beginning with the language and the homes. 

I think that the time has not yet come when 
we should give too enthusiastic a welcome to 
the long, two-storied buildings that have begun 
to invade our Siberian villages. We will have to 
wait until this building in its turn becomes a 
beloved home, until it grows accustomed to 
man, as the old village houses are accustomed. 
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What I mean is that we need more time until 
the long brick buildings, having suffered many 
changes since leaving the drawing-boards in city 
offices, become accustomed to the countrymen, 
become as convenient, understandable and 
indispensable as the village houses of the past. I 
understand that I am laying myself open to rep- 
roach, but | still want to tell how I remember the 
house of my peasant grandfather, because that 
too lives on in me and Is extremely dear to me. 

I have had time and opportunity to see 
beautiful buildings, smart drawing-rooms, well- 
educated, highly-cultured people, who feel at 
home in such drawing-rooms, walk in easily, 
sit down, chat, smoke, drink coffee... Always as 
I watched them I thought: ‘‘Well now, 1s that 
what life is about? Is that how we should ail 
be living?”? But something in me resisted this 
beauty and this case; perhaps I felt that it was 
not case but a demonstration of ease, which in 
itself ts a kind of constraint. In my grand father’s 
house everyone was genuinely at case, complete- 
ly free. I struggle with these thoughts, I try 
them out, of course, and am aware how hard 
it is to defend them, particularly against irony... 
But at the same time I want to be totally honest 
with myself, and for this reason IJ say it again: 
nowhere have I scen such clear, simple, perfect 
functionalism as in my grandfather’s house, or 
such natural, true, and essentially kindly rela- 
tionships between people. I remember that 
the people there spoke a correct, free, truthful 
language, strong and exact, that humour had 
its place there, and songs were sung there on 
holidays, that people worked a great deal there, 
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a very great deal... Indeed, the whole of life 
turned on work. It began early in the morning 
and ceased late in the evening, but somehow it 
did not oppress people, did not embitter them— 
people were simply absorbed in it, sleeping and 
waking. 

Nobody boasted of what they had done or 
scolded you if you made a mistake, but they 
taught you... There’s no way I can talk myself 
into thinking that that was foolish or uncul- 
tured, and I think that the distance between that 
mode of life and feeling of one’s place in the 
world and the very highest conceptions of 
honour, dignity and all the other measures of 
man’s moral growth is very small. Surely it was 
no misfortune for this household that nobody 
there used words like “honour” and “‘dignity’’? 
But they knew what made a man strong and 
what made a pauper of him: a lie is a lie, self- 
interest 1s self-interest; idleness and idle talk... 
There was nothing they didn’t know about life 
or human qualities; if they knew some quality 
just like that, then it would never turn out, as 
a result of some scientific discoveries, to be 
something quite different, for example, not 
bad, but good. They knew for certain what was 
what and the very least, scarcely noticeable 
faults of character were firmly nipped in the 
bud. If a child showed signs of laziness, there 
was no indulgence, no-one explained the fault 
by saying that the child was showing signs of 
talent—laziness was laziness, and was laughed at 
and stamped out. Cockiness, boastfulness, 
envy—all this was clearly visible to people and 
there was no hiding away either behind words 
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or tricks. I am making no attempt here to 
deceive anybody, or myself for that matter. I 
have no ulterior motive, no wish to paint an 
idyllic picture of this life. What I am saying is 
that this life was built on a rockbed of truth and 
justice. And the sense for truth and justice 
was very highly developed indeed: there can be 
no doubt about it. It is only when people have 
this sense that they can live in a meaningful 
way. This law of the blood—that truth must be 
observed—gives a person confidence in the worth 
of his being here on this earth, at least that’s 
what I think, because everything else is added to 
this, including labour, because it is also a truth 
of life that one has to eat. 

This sum of inherited ideas about life and 
how life ought to be lived is what I wanted to 
express through the main characters of the film 
Stoves and Benches, Ivan and Nyura. 

When JI arrive by train in Biysk (it’s a night’s 
journey on the train from Novosibirsk to Biysk), 
when in the darkness I first hear the familiar, 
sing-song, rural accents of my native district, 
I cannot get to sleep for excitement, I begin to 
pick over my past life... We stop at every 
whistle-halt and as the night goes by the train 
fills up with noisy, insistent people from my 
part of the country, and every now and again 
the carriage echoes to their voices. Of course, 
they are not discussing problems of scien- 
tific and technological progress, but what I do 
always re-discover here is that profound feeling 
for the just and true—before which I am dumb... 

The place where I was born... I live with the 
conviction that some day I shall return there, 
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for good. Perhaps, I think, it’s that I need to 
have this conviction to feel sufficient ‘‘extra 
durability’’ to carry on; there’s always some- 
where to go to if you can’t go on. It’s one 
thing to go on living and struggling when there’s 
somewhere to go home to, but quite another 
when there is nowhere to fall back on. I think 
that the Russian is often saved by his awareness 
that there is somewhere to fall back on, some- 
where he can get his breath back and refuel his 
courage. And it seems to me that here, in the 
place you came from and grew up in, there is 
some tremendous power, some life-giving force, 
which you have to touch in order to recover the 
vital circulation of fresh blood that seemed 
exhausted. 

Evidently the will to live and the firmness of 
spirit that was brought here by our ancestors 
still lives in the people here to this day, and 
there’s something in the belief that the air of 
home, the native speech, the song you heard 
in childhood and a tender word from your 
mother can heal the heart. 

For a long time 1 was too shy to admit that 
I was a village lad and that my village was in 
the back of beyond—miles from anywhere. 
I loved it but kept my love to myself, not 
saying much at all. I did my military service, 
just to make it worse, in the fleet, where at that 
time, I don’t know whether it is still so today, 
there was quite a whiff of snobbery in the air: 
most of the lads were from the towns, from big 
towns, and I kept pretty quiet about my village. 
But later—and further on in my life—I noticed 
that the franker a man is and the less he is 
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embarrassed or afraid of something, the less he 
provokes people’s desire to keep touching on his 
sore place. Someone comes along and looks at 
you with his clear-clear eyes and says simply: 
‘I’m from Vyatka’’—and there’s no trouble. I 
was amazed how well it all tured out and I 
stopped hiding myself away with my village 
origin. Of course, my birthplace will forgive 
me this youthful stupidity, but after that I 
vowed never to hide anything that I love or 
think about. Of course, you can’t go round 
boring people with this love of yours, but if 
anyone really wants to know—then I tell them 
straight. 

The place where I was born... Why 1s it that 
the thought still lives on in my heart that some 
day I shall go back and remain there for ever? 
When? Life doesn’t seem to be turning out that 
way... And why? Perhaps it is because it 1s so 
much alive, all the time, in my heart, and its 
fair image will fade only when I myself fade? 
That must be it. Bless you, my:-home, may the 
labour and thought of man be a blessing to 
you! Be happy! If you are happy, then so shall 
I be. 
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IF ONLY WE KNEW 


Interview with a Pravda correspondent 


I 


Our film group has just returned 
from a week on location in the 
Krasnodar region. In Moscow, in the 
studio and at home, there were 
heaps of letters waiting for us. The 
meetings we have had and these letters 
are disturbing, they put the most 
unexpected questions and shatter the 
things in your mind which you 
thought immutable. Then again, other 
things receive confirmation, doubts 
are lifted. 2 

It’s always difficult for an author to 
explain his own work. The idea is 
that one has already said all one has 
to say in the work itself. But since 
it seems to be necessary, let’s have a 
go. There; are a lot of points I want to 
clear up, both for myself and others. 
I shall begin with something that— 
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strange as it may seem—seldom gets asked about. 

Is it likely that a young country-woman—a chas- 
te and wholesome character— should really come 
tolove (and by correspondence,at that!) a harden- 
ed thief, and that her parents and friends should 
have so unconditionally and simply admitted 
him to their houses and their hearts? 

This worried me at the time. The whole 
situation in this film is extremely formalised or, 
as the critics like to put it, far-fetched. Indeed, 
in a peasant’s household (and not necessarily 
only in a peasant’s, surely?) they don’t take in 
a man from the street to spend the night—just 
like that. And here he’s not even from the 
street—but from pnson! Yet look: people accept 
this incredibly artificial situation quite naturally. 
No one appears to suffer the least shadow of 
doubt about trusting a man like Egor Prokudin. 
The fact that people did not question this 
situation, though, is the measure of the power of 
our people’s readiness to go half way to meet 
kindness, to open their hearts to anyone who may 
be in need of their warmth. This quality of 
Soviet people is one that I have been aware of 
since my childhood, that I couldn’t have failed to 
be aware of, yet here it was as though it came to 
me afresh as a most precious discovery. How open- 
ly and trustfully you can talk with such people 
in art. And yet we sometimes have our doubts: 
will they believe us, will they understand... 

Amongst cinema people there is a continual 
debate about which themes and methods of 
expression are most contemporary, most effec- 
tive, most up to date. And what surpnising 
answers life comes up with. In our picture you 
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will remember that there is one episode that is 
very Important: Egor’s meeting with his mother. 
We understood that the essential thing here 
was that the shattering emotion Egor Prokudin 
experiences at this point should be communi- 
cated to the viewer. We decided to persuade one 
of the really great actresses to accept this tiny 
one-scene part and rang up Vera Maretskaya. 
‘She consented, but unfortunately was taken ill. 
And the production schedule, as usual, had to be 
kept. That was when we plucked up courage to 
risk seeking out someone whose life had been 
similar to that of the woman we needed to 
represent. The war, unfortunately, was respon- 
sible for many such lives... We filmed a docu- 
mentary interview with such a mother who had 
lost all her sons in the war. Of course, some 
detail had to be shot later and was cut into the 
scene but, I repeat, on pmnciple these were 
documentary shots. And, surprising as it may 
seem, everybody, literally everybody felt that 
this was the real thing. The viewer infallibly 
sensed that this was genuine, felt immediately 
that here he was looking at life itself, ‘‘unedited’’ 
by the experience of the actor. 

Look for a moment at what might have 
happened and at what did happen here. Any 
actress, even the very best, in this essentially 
“sentimental” episode, would have com- 
plained—on behalf of the character she was 
acting—her lonely, hard lot. Even if it were 
unconsciously, in an uncontrollable intonation, 
she would have tried at all costs to awaken com- 
passion. I am afraid that as director of the film 
I would have striven for the same effect. Yet 
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the simple Russian woman 1s organically inca- 
pable of whining: she bears any ill weather 
with dignity—and here the screen bore witness 
to this anew, most poignantly. 1 hope what I 
am saying here won’t be taken as a disguised 
call to do without acting as a profession! On 
the contrary, I respect that profession and work 
in it myself: and I must admit I’m very fond of 
actors. It’s just that I wanted to pass on to the 
viewers one lesson I’ve learnt from this film. I 
am just thinking aloud about the fact that the 
way art gets to the truth of life is always a 
hitherto untrodden way. 

Why does Egor Prokudin die? That is the 
question I have been asked most often. He’s 
already reformed, they say, so he should get 
married and to do an honest day’s work. 

I have so many answers to these questions, 
general and particular. If only I knew which of 
them was the only one. On the one hand I 
understand that the death of a man affects 
the viewer’s feelings so powerfully that it has 
to be used in art with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. But then, let’s say, 1 remember a book I 
read when I was young. Martin Eden, a man of 
enormous will-power, who has been through a 
great deal and who suddenly, when he has 
already achieved so much, throws himself into 
the water. And how many such examples there 
are in world, Russian and Soviet art. 

Evidently, there is also this to it. If we explain 
a novel, or a film, by retelling the plot, any work 
of art is reduced to its bare bones. Let’s say, for 
example: he ceased to love her and she threw 
herself under the train; in the story there are 


more important, deeper layers of meaning and 
it is they which constitute its essence. I’m not 
making comparisons. Just looking for the 
answers. 

This protest against Egor Prokudin’s death is 
the purely emotional reaction of people who 
have given the lad all their sympathy. But after 
all there is a higher court, the judgement of 
reason. And it is the duty of reason to analyse, 
that’s its nature. 

I’ve been asked how it came about that I, 
a lad from the country, suddenly abandoned 
everything and went off to Moscow to the 
Institute of Literature (though it’s true, of 
course, that they didn’t accept me there: I’d 
never written anything: so I got into the direc- 
tor’s faculty of VGIK, under Mikhail Romm). 

The very desire to write is, I think, a symp- 
tom of a troubled mind. It is difficult to find 
any other reason why a person who knows 
something feels he has to share that knowledge 
with other people. 

Most probably that’s how it happened with 
me when I wrote the story on which the film— 
much later—was based. I was not thinking so 
much about those who had already left the 
straight and narrow. After all, they were grown- 
up people, and if they wanted, it would be 
possible for them to find a way back to life. 
My care and concern was for the young, for the 
potentially endangered. 

What we see before us is a clever man, natu- 
rally kind and, if you like, talented. When he 
met with the first serious difficulty in his young 
life, he stepped aside from his path in order— 
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perhaps obedient to some purely subconscious 
impulse—to get round that difficulty. And so 
began the way of compromise with the con- 
science, of betrayal—betrayal of his mother, of 
his society, of himself. Life took a wrong 
turning, began to flow along false, unnatural 
channels. Surely the most interesting and 
instructive thing here is to expose the hidden 
laws according to which such a failed life is 
built up (and is destroyed)? It astonishes me 
when some critics want me to show a happy life. 
Is not this a contradiction of the very term— 
drama? It is only by understanding the com- 
plexity both of the inner world of a human being 
and of his relationships with the world about 
him that we can enter into the expenence and 
into the mind of humanity. It is no coincidence 
that throughout the ages art has been interested 
in the troubled soul and has seen its duty in the 
search for a way out of these troubles, these 
doubts. In the case of Egor Prokudin only the 
extended drama of a single life, from beginning 
to end, is capable of proving a convincing ca- 
talyst. Egor’s whole life has been ruined—that 
is the point; 1t is not important that he dies 
physically. It is the moral and spiritual break- 
down which is more terrible. It was essential 
to follow this man’s fate to the end. To the very 
end. 

And here it is not just a matter of what the 
author wants. All the logic and destiny of the 
character leads to his death. If you like, he 
himself is subconsciously (or maybe even con- 
sciously) looking for death. Remember how 
defencelessly he goes out to fight Lyuba’s 
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ex-husband and how, taking no precautions 
(he can’t senously be thinking of the spanner 
as a trusty defense) he strides across the field 
to meet those whose laws he knows only too 
well. He only had to say a word to the lad who 
was working with him on the tractor, after all, 
and everything would have been all nght. But 
he didn’t. Why? 

It was the visit to his mother, it seems to me, 
that had led his unhappy soul to the height of 
true insight. He had seen, heard and realised that 
never would he be able to redeem himself from 
the greatest of human sins, the sin of betraying 
his mother, and that his sick conscience is 
beyond healing. This moment of understanding 
seems to me the most instructive moment of 
his life. Yet it 1s precisely from this moment that 
he is possessed by a kind of indifference to 
everything that threatens to relieve him of a 
life which is accursed in his own eyes. 

The very fact that he is killed by vengeful 
outlaws and not by something else is possibly 
a miscalculation on my part as author, because 
it lends the story a second, superficial meaning. 
‘What are you trying to say?’’ some people have 
asked me with indignation. ‘‘That for such 
people there is no other way out?! ’? What do 
they mean, no other way out? We ourselves 
have seen the genuine good will of many, many 
good people, ready to extend him a helping 
hand, seeking no advantage for themselves. It 
was he who couldn’t turn this good will to his 
advantage, could not insure himself against 
chance tragedy. — 

As to his former ‘‘friends’’, here I had no wish 
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to round off any sharp corners. These are gen- 
uine degenerates with their own—forgive the 
word—‘‘philosophy’’. It 1s typical that the leader 
of the band says: ‘‘He wasn’t a human being. 
He was a peasant. And there are plenty more of 
them in Russia.’’ So you see, when he kills Egor 
he is not only killing a “reformed” thief, he is 
killing someone opposed to him on pninciple, 
who openly sets up the morality of the working 
man against the “principle” of his own sort. 

I have a letter, incidentally, from a man in 
prison in which he writes that the “honest 
thieves’? have taken umbrage at my film. ‘‘We 
don’t kill those who have fallen out of the 
game,” he writes, “‘we only kill those who have 
broken certain rules.”’ The word ‘‘thief’’, 
incidentally, my correspondent writes with a 
capital letter. As you see, he also has his own 
ideas about moral values. 

... How splendid it would be if a film, a book 
or a play actually provided the solution to the 
problem to which they are addressed! Then 1t 
would be possible to register all the problems, 
hand them out to writers, directors and artists 
and we would be able to put an end to all 
human deviations from the norm, from our 
morality, over a planned period of time. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not something art can do for 
uS... 
What am I going to do next? 

Well, obviously—work. Look for the next 
rung on the ladder. For the moment I don’t 
know much about it. My guess is: it’s time to 
break away from my own personal preferences. 
My village, my village... It’s popular nowadays to 
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describe the feelings of the townsman who has 
come back to his native village on a visit. We’re 
so touched by the yoke to bring buckets from 
the well, the oven prongs to move the cooking 
pots in the stove, the smell of dried mushrooms. 
How much purer everything is here, how much 
quieter... And so what? It’s time we took a 
closer look at the real problems of the country- 
side 1f we love it so much. In books and films I 
have concentrated entirely on people I know, 
people to whom I’m attached. I’ve tried as best 
I can to share my memones, my roots. Now it’s 
time to venture forth on the road of wider 
plans, to find new strength and boldness, and 
the courage to open up lhife’s new depths and 
complexities. I hope and believe: it’s out there 
in front of me, my film (or perhaps, my book), 
where [I shall more deeply understand the 
essence of the world, and of the time in which 
I live. All my thoughts are about that future 
work. 

At the moment I am acting in Sergey Bondar- 
chuk’s film of Mikhail Sholokhov’s They Fought 
for Thetr Country. 

I’m also continuing work on a subject to 
which I have given many years’ thought: Stepan 
Razin, That will be a book and, I hope, a film as 
well. 

I’m waiting with burning interest for the 
staging of my first play. The premiére of the 
comedy People of Gumption is due to be shown 
in Moscow at the Mayakovsky Theatre and in 
Leningrad at the Gorky Bolshoy Drama Theatre. 
People of Gumption is about those who arc all 
out to ‘flourish’? in our society, about 
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“enthusiasts”? who collect for their own pocket. 
In general, I’m attracted by the theatre. I want 
to understand the secret of its vital strength, its 
phenomenal durability. If my first attempt 1s 
a success, then I shall make it my business to 
find the time and strength to work for the 
theatre. But that’s all day-dreams. The most real 
thing is that pile of blank paper. I prowl around 
it, I think: shouldn’t I perhaps sit down for good 
at the writing table? I’ve just received my new 
collection of stories Talks in Bright Moonlight 
(“‘Besedy pri yasnoy lune”) from Sovetskaya 
Rossiya publishing house. Perhaps that 1s the 
most important thing? 


II 


Correspondent: You say that you are waiting 
with burning interest for the premiére of People 
of Gumption, that you very much want to 
write for the theatre. Why? What theatrical 
impressions have so taken root in you that you 
now feel drawn to the theatre? 

Shukshin: Vm _ surprised myself but that’s 
the way it seems to be: things are going better 
in the theatre at the moment than in the 
cinema. It is very strange. After all, the cinema 
is more democratic by its very nature, more mo- 
bile, supple, commands techniques capable of 
re-creating life as it is, almost without artifice... 
And look what happens! We’re stuck in the 
mud, We turn out carefully planned stories, 
using the same old formula, are content with 
achieving the generally-desired target in life, 
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have almost renounced experiment and research. 
We are being ruined by trying to work to plan. 
True, I wasn’t, as I seem to have been implying 
by what I just said now, attracted to the theatre 
because I wanted to get away from the cinema. 
Not at all, I want to get closer to the theatre. 
It seemed to me before that it was on its last 
legs, that its excessive formalism would end by 
killing it, but it lives and lives. 

Correspondent: I have heard it said that you 
have got yourself bogged down with a limited 
circle of favourite characters? 

Shukshin: Unfortunately that question 
already implies its own answer (or you wouldn’t 
have put it that way). Yes, it’s true, I have got 
a bit bogged down, I feel it myself. I’ve got to 
get out onto a broader road, I evidently need 
new strength and boldness, I need wisdom, too-- 
to open up life’s new depths and complexities. 
It’s quite true. There’s nothing more to be said 
about that, really, One’s got to go on and make 
it happen. 

Correspondent: What processes of art in our 
day (or of literature) do you think most 
important? More exactly, which trends do you 
consider conservative and which have potential? 

Shukshin: It seems to me that the most 
contemporary trends in art and literature are 
the efforts artists make top study the human 
soul. Such work is always disinterested, always 
difficult. It’s virtually impossible to fob people 
off with an imitation, because any work that 
tries to imitate a study is soon shown up by 
the fact that people just aren’t interested. You 
can’t imitate, for instance, the sadness, the con- 
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cem and the purity of Esenin’s poetry, all you 
Can get away with for a short time 1s to spend 
the capital accumulated by another artist, but 
even then, in your own life time even, you’ll 
accumulate such a stack of 1.0.U’s that there’ll 
be no paying them off. In other words, it’s 
to the artists themselves that you have to go 
to look for everything that is essential and that 
has perspective. 

Correspondent: Which actors, and which 
particular performances, have interested you 
personally in the recent past? 

Shukshin: I must admit I like actors a lot, 
and I can go on talking about them for a long 
time. In the theatre I particularly like the 
most recent work of Churikova and Lyubshin. 
It seems to me it would be possible on the 
strength of the example they set to formulate a 
whole ‘“‘counter-theory” that not only does the 
theatre give a rich dowry to actors who leave it 
(whether temporarily or permanently) for the 
cinema, but that the cinema, too, enriches its 
actors (Chunkova and Lyubshin must after all 
be considered primanily as film actors, although 
they do have some experience on the stage), 
but I dare say we don’t really need to formulate 
a theory, just to look at their acting. What makes 
them different is the manner of their acting, 
which comes from the cinema (the quiet voice, 
the precision and laconism of gesture, the 
impulse to build by “‘internal’’ means). They 
act as though they were being filmed at medium 
distance (from the waste), and yet everything 
works. That, too, is the ‘“‘secret’” of the 
theatre: nothing of value is ever lost, the 
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audience will hold its breath to catch the actor’s 
words if something important to them is going 
on on the stage. 

But that, maybe, is a separate topic: actors... 
One thing I will say: you can’t separate the 
player from the person, they always go together: 
the actor is as deep and as interesting as the 
person, no more, no less. In general, it looks to 
me as though that’s true of all artists. 

Correspondent: About Mikhail Romm. Did 
you want to say something about him? About 
his place in your life? 

Shukshin: I’m trying to think what it was 
that made him so attractive? I suppose it was 
that his mind was always hard at work, some- 
how I just couldn’t—and can’t—imagine him ... 
out fishing, for stance, or in a queue, I realise 
you can think anywhere, in a meditative sort 
of way, but I always remember him as thinking 
actively, as reasoning. He would think aloud, 
for all of us, or he would listen and look—and 
think at the same time. In life, as one grows 
older, one begins to understand the strength 
of a person whose mind is perpetually active. 
It is a great strength, and carries all before it. 
Everything perishes: youth, charm, passions— 
everything is subject to age and destruction. 
But thought does not perish, and the person 
who keeps thinking all his life is truly beautiful. 

Mikhail Romm never wanted to appear as 
anything other than he was, and that implies 
great courage. Often he even seemed weak. I 
remember twenty years ago, when I began stud- 
ying at VGIK, one thirty-year-old who he had 
refused to accept as a pupil in his studio began 
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to persecute him, to lie in wait for him on the 
stair-landing, evidently demanding to be taken 
on... In a word, he set out to make his life a 
misery according to all the rules of a petty 
scoundrel and extortionist. It so happened that 
we first-year students once went to. see 
Mikhail Romm at his home and at the same 
time this bloke with the iron will turned up as 
well. The simplest thing in the world would 
have been for Mikhail Romm to complain to 
us that the man gave him no peace and we 
would have thrown him down the stairs, iron 
will and all. But he didn’t tell us anything, 
just had a word with the man and came back 
looking sad. It was only later we discovered 
what a nuisance this individual had made of 
himself. Then we gasped: “But why, you 
should have told us, we’d have...’’ He just 
smiled ironically (he had a very human smile, 
as if smiling to himself) and calmed us down. 
“What tigers you are,” he said, “‘you got 
yourselves accepted... He wanted to be a direc- 
tor, too. That’s all. But he’s no director, no— 
too cheeky.” But immediately added for our 
future instruction, ‘“Though you have to bear in 
mind that you need a certain amount of cheek 
in our profession. It’s a cheeky profession, 
cruel,” 

He thought for a while then added, quietly, the 
main thing: “‘But—a very humane profession.”’ 
He had a special way of emphasising the main 
thing in what he was saying: quietly, as though 
by the way. And for this very reason, perhaps, 
that which had been said so softly, sincerely, 
sunk into the soul, remained in the memory. 


Not just because it was such a marvellous 
actor’s trick, of course: he had something to 
Say. 

I am speaking now of his personality. 

But by what inner law is a human personality 
formed? What is so particularly dear to us in a 
man? Intelligence? But there are many intelli- 
gent people whose company is oppressive, I 
don’t know why, but it is so: one feels 
oppressed and uncomfortable. There are many 
intelligent people that it is better not to talk to 
but rather to read their articles, and leave it 
at that. Then again there are people it’s really 
interesting to be with. And their art is interest- 
ing too. I’m afraid I’m running on a bit, but 
what else can I do? I want to make myself clear 
on this poit, even at the nsk of repeating my- 
self. I don’t mind how I do it, but I do want to 
call attention to the point. 


Ii] 


Every day it becomes more obvious how 
often the film makes use of the visual cliché. 
If it has become a convention that the Russian 
stove is on the right of the screen, then for 
generations we continue to show it on the right. 
I don’t really know who we trust, ourselves or 
the public. Recently I’ve even become reluctant 
to go into detail when writing, because the 
public (readers and viewers) appear to give us 
leave to make certain omissions for which the 
critics tend to blame us. 

On the whole, I am more interested in the 


reaction of the non-professional viewer. Liv- 
ing people are the critics to be feared, because 
they all filter art through their own, unique 
experience of life and it is the collision with 
this real experience that shows up any stereo- 
typed thinking on the part of the artist. I’m 
not afraid of critics—they have their own clichés; 
I am afraid of the spontaneous viewer who 
knows more about life and has a sharper sense 
of what is genuine and what 1s false. 


From time to time arguments about “‘the 
plot”’ flare up and then die down again. 

For me at this moment it is still an undecided 
question. I mean a question I haven’t decided 
for myself. I think I would have escaped many 
reproaches about Snowberry Red if its plot had 
not affected people directly on its own. A plot 
always entails an element of a set task, it is a 
distinctly formulated thought in itself, and 
there’s no escape from it. A plot is bad and 
dangerous in so far as it limits the breadth of 
one’s understanding of life. I’m not thinking 
here about great works of literature; I’m con- 
vinced that a plot like Gogol’s The Government 
Inspector can only appear once in a hundred 
years. 

On the one hand, having a plot ts very con- 
venient, it arms you against all kinds of chance 
developments, as it were, and you always know, 
at any given minute, at your writing table or 
behind the camera, what you are going to do 
with your characters and what their rela- 
tionships are with one another. 

When I began to write, I sincerely thought 


that the plot was the most important thing. I’d 
think of a good one-—and then I’d be away. 
At one time I even took delight in my mastery 
of plot, learnt to put off the conclusion in the 
serene conviction that at the end I would tie 
it all up neatly and well. Then at some stage 
I grew sick of this skill of mine. Now what was 
at first a subconscious revulsion from plot or 
subject has for me become an attempt to work 
out certain problems of the writer’s skill which 
are not yet clear to me. 

To have a plot is inevitably to write a pro- 
grammed moral message. That’s the first thing. It 
is not a discovery of life but a follow-up of life 
and, what is worse, it often follows in the 
track of literary ideas of what life should be like. 
Let’s say there’s been an outbreak of cholera 
and you have to write any story you like against 
the background of this event. I’m citing a simpli- 
cistic example in order to lay bare my thought. 

The story without a plot is more supple, bol- 
der, free from set ideas and ready-made, prede- 
termined development. 


I’ve been thinking about where the Maya- 
kovsky Theatre’s play Characters went wrong? 
It’s because they didn’t believe the stories would 
stand up on their own. They subordinated var- 
ious stories to an overall plot, that is, to a well- 
tried, traditional form. As a result the stories 
taken separately worked well, but the overall 
impression was a mess. That would seem to 
indicate that we need to look for some quite 
untried ways. Another example of the opposite 
result was the film Queer People, where I was 
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unsuccessful for quite another reason. I hadn’t 
thought out how the stories would coexist on 
the screen. The viewer is conditioned to expect 
a story to last for about an hour and a half. He 
doesn’t at once understand where one lot of 
characters have got to and what all the new faces 
are doing. By the time he found his bearings a 
quarter of the story was lost on him, and the 
middle part went galloping by too. How, in this 
case, are we to attain artistic logic and unity? 


Evil very often springs from ignorance. Know- 
ledge is speed. Speed in general 1s a good thing— 
reliable. 


In the play 77/, Karachentsov puts all his 
temperament into his mouth. That’s a pity. 
If he’d spoken softer it would have sounded 
louder. 


Genuine literature is meant to be read more 
than once. 


Carelessly, without thinking what I was 
doing, I once confided to the press that Mikhail 
Romm had at one time given me a list of books 
that he advised me to read. Now I’m getting 
letters:. send me a list of books please, I want to 
improve myself. No, it’s a bad thing to give 
advice to people you don’t know. Mikhail 
Romm knew me! In life everything is more 
varied, richer—you’ll never have enough lists 
to meet all needs. Every human life, every 
character has its own cure. What does it mean 
“to follow an example’? To stop  beimng 
yourself? Surely not... 
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All parents want their children to grow up 
good people. But here is what happens. The 
father gives the son good, sound advice. Then 
the son goes out onto the street—and that 
presents with other examples of its own—and, 
bitter as it 1s, we have to admit that the words 
and examples that we meet with outside the 
home often prove the more effective. It is impo- 
ssible to pretend that these examples do not 
exist and it is necessary to understand wherein 
lies their superior efficacy. That’s where parents 
sometimes just don’t have the courage to face 
up the truth. 

Art often finds itself in the position of such 
parents. The public aid and abet us in pretending 
that certain things simply do not exist. And so 
you get people demanding a different ending to 
Snowberry Red (that’s for example). They 
have become accustomed to the dishes usually 
served up for them in the cinema: once there 
was a bad man—and he became a good man. 
Simple as that. 


To retum to this question of the plot. 

I’ve a whole notebook of plots at the mo- 
ment, but somehow they just don’t interest me. 
The interesting work is the one that resists the 
author. 

It would be interesting ‘to bring people to- 
gether in a situation where they would decide 
the problems of life, of truth. To reason, to 
think, to put across human concern. 

We haven’t learnt to manage thought. Tradi- 
tion is such a stubborn thing. 
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The most interesting thing for me 1s to study 
the character of a person who is not dogmatic, 
a person who is not bound, hand and foot, 
by appearances—such a person is impulsive, 
uncalculating, and as a result is extremely 
natural. But he always has a reasonable soul. 

To tell the story of such a man I would 
need to put him in circumstances where he 
could give free reign to the impulses of his 
soul. 
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FILMOGRAPHY 


News from Lebyazhye 
(‘Iz Lebyazhego soobshchayut”’) 


Mosfilm. 1960. Art Director 
M. Romm. Scenario and direction 
V. Shukshin. Cameraman V. Vladi- 
mirov, Artist I. Novoderezhkin. 
Cast: V.Shukshin (Ivlev), L. Ku- 
ravlyov (Senya), V. Makarov (Sec- 
retary of the District Committee) 
and others. 


There Is Such a Lad (‘‘Zhivyot takoy paren’’) 


The Gorky Central Film Studios for 
Children and Young People. 1964. 
Scenario and direction V. Shukshin. 
Cameraman V. Ginzburg. Art direc- 
tor A. Vagichev. Music P. Chekalov. 
Cast: L. Kuravlyov (Pavel), L. Alek- 
sandrova (Nastya), L. Burkova (Ka- 
tya), R. Grigoryeva (woman from 
the town), N. Sazonova (Anisya), 
A. Zuyeva (Marfa), B. Akhmadulina 
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female newspaper correspondent), B. Balakin 
Kondrat), I. Ryzhkov (director of oil transport 
base), E. Teterin (teacher) and others. 


Your Son and Brother (‘‘Vash syn 1 brat’’) 


The Gorky Central Film Studios for Children 
and Young People. 1965. Scenario and direction 
V. Shukshin, Cameraman V. Ginzburg. Art 
director I. Bakhmetyev. Music P. Chekalov. 
Cast: V. Sanayev (the father), A. Filippova (the 
mother), M. Grakhova (Vera), A. Vanin (Ignat), 
L. Kuravlyov (Stepan), L. Reutov (Maxim), 
V. Shakhov (Vasily). Other parts played by 
N. Grabbe, A. Dorokhina, S. Zhgun, V. Zakhar- 
chenko and others. 


Queer People (‘‘Strannye lyudi’’) 


The Gorky Central Film Studios for Children 
and Young People. 1969. Scenario and direction 
V. Shukshin. Cameraman V. Ginsburg. Artist 
J. Bakhmetyev. Music K. Khachaturyan. 

Cast: S. Nikonenko (Vasily-Quirky,), E. Evstig- 
neyev (the brother), L. Fedoseyeva (Lida), 
E. Lebedev (Bronka), L. Sokolova (Bronka’s 
wife), V. Sanayev (Matvey), N. Sazonova (Mat- 
vey’s wife), E. Sanayeva (Matvey’s daughter), 
Yu. Skop (Kolka), P. Krymov (the teacher). 


Stoves and Benches (‘‘Pechki-lavochki’’) 
The Gorky Central Film Studios for Children 


and Young People. 1972. Scenario and direc- 
tion V. Shukshin. Camera direction A. Zabo- 


lotsky. Art direction I. Bakhmetyev. Music 
P, Chekalov. 

Cast: L. Fedoseyeva (Nyura), V. Shukshin 
Ivan), V. Sanayev (professor), Z. Gerdt 
second professor), S. Lyubshin (professor’s 
son), I. Ryzhov (the guard), L. Sokolova 
(the attendant), V. Zakharchenko (travelling 
official), G. Burkov (the thief) and others. 


Snowberry Red (‘‘Kalina krasnaya’’) 


Mosfilm. 1974. Scenario and direction V. Shuk- 
shin. Art director I. Novoderezhkin. Camera 
direction A. Zabolotsky. Music P. Chekalov. 
Cast: L. Fedoseyeva (Lyuba), V. Shukshin 
Egor), I. Ryzhov (the father), M. Skvortsova 
the mother), A. Vanin (Pyotr), M. Vinogradova 
Zoya), O. Bystrova (Egor’s mother), L. Durov 
the waiter), N. Grabbe (Governor of the penal 
colony), G. Burkov (Looselips) and others. 
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is capable of healing, of 
helping in moments of des- 
pair and total frustration, is 
capable of giving people the 
strength to live and to 
act.”’ 
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